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Since I disagree with the Fish and Game Division of the Massachusetts 
Department of Conservation in its enthusiasm for increasing the take of the 
beautiful and friendly Wood Duck, I am glad to register my approval here of 
the Bill introduced by the Department to enact a spring and summer closed 
season on our Black (or Brown) Bear. Any measure that will keep men with 
firearms out of the woods in spring is, I think, in general to be commended, 
and as the Black Bear is not a ferocious animal — and, like the Wild Turkey, 
has left his name on many a hill in our Commonwealth — it seems to me that 
he should have a chance to survive. “Live and let live.” 


Twice I have come to close quarters with the Black Bear — once on making 
a landing in Newfoundland at the edge of a berry patch, and once while pick- 
ing raspberries near Flat Mountain Pond in the Chocorua-Ossipee Range. In 
both cases he was most polite, acting as though he said, “Oh well, if I am in your 
way I will move off,” and doing so very quickly. But in the Ossipee berry patch, 
I regret to say, he later in the day fell in with two vacationers from a near-by 
township, who put down their bags into which they were picking ginseng for the 
wholesale drug market, took up their guns, and promptly shot him. From this, 
however, they reaped no advantage, since he was an old bear and his coat 
stained and worn. His meat, too, was a disappointment, being coarse and tough. 

John Galsworthy, that prince of novelists and critics, is also a poet, and I 
commend to our readers, if not previously met with, his 


PRAYER FOR GENTLENESS TO ALL CREATURES 


To all the humble beasts there be, 

To all the birds an land and sea, 

Great Spirit! sweet protection give, 
That free and happy they may live! 
And to our hearts the rapture bring 

Of love for every living thing; 

Make of us all one kin, and bless 

Our ways with Christ’s own gentleness! 


((ebest ltabeedlt 
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A Landscape With Birds 


By ELeanor E. Barry 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL AND BARNEY BURSTEIN 


In the Viennese Collection shown recently at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts was a very small painting that intrigued every bird-lover that visited the 
exhibition. The picture entitled “Landscape with Birds” was painted in 1628 
by a Flemish artist, Roelandt Savery. Actually the original is only sixteen 
by twenty-two inches, and it was painted on copper, the smooth surface of 
which enabled the artist to use the multiplicity of detail that he desired. 


Savery was born in Courtraie, Flanders, in 1576. Little is known of his 
boyhood, but apparently his father was a painter of sorts, interested in 
animals, and early encouraged his son to sketch and paint directly from 
nature. He also had some instruction from his older brother, Jacob, and 
possibly from the painter Hans Bol. By the time Roelandt was twenty-eight 
years old his work had already achieved some recognition, because he was 
called to the court of the Emperor Rudolph II of Austria and commissioned 
to paint a series of landscapes. 

Now the Emperor was known as a “bird fancier,” and he carried on the 
work of Maximilian II, who had established the first menagerie in Austria at 
Ebersdorf. This was destroyed at the turn of the century and supplanted by 
one at Naeugebau near Vienna. Still another at Prague was started as early as 
1558 and continued under Rudolph’s patronage. 


Photography and all present-day means of swift communication were com- 
pletely unknown at this time, and the artist was the only means of recording 
discoveries and events of importance. Savery became intensely interested in 
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the various birds and animals he found in these zoos and made many studies 
from them and incorporated them into his landscapes. Here we see more 
than twenty species of birds, some European species, but mostly exotic birds 
brought by the adventursome Dutch sailors from faraway lands. 

Starting on the upper left beneath the tower, we see two Muscovy Ducks 
flying. This was a New World species from Central or South America and the 
ancestor of our farmyard Muscovies. Directly below is a Turkey, a North 
American species, not introduced into Europe before 1530. Hiding in the 
tree trunk just left of the Muscovies is a little Scop’s Owl, the European vari- 
ety of our Screech Owl. 


Below on the rock sits a Great Bustard, a bird now confined mostly to 
the wilder parts of western Asia. Beneath the Turkey is a Peacock. These 
birds were early introduced from India and Ceylon into private estates of the 
nobility throughout Europe. Just below we find two colorful birds, the Blue 
and Yellow Macaw and the Red and Blue Macaw, again from Central or 
South America; members of the parrot family and still popular in zoos today. 


Below, facing left, is a Common Heron, the European form of our Great 
Blue Heron. Another appears on the right front of the painting. The bird 
just below, facing right, might be still another heron but is probably a 
European Crane. Just to the right of the Heron are two geese, probably Grey- 
lags, and still further to the right are two Crowned Cranes from Africa. Over 
them on the bank at the back of the pool are two Spoonbills and two Pelicans 
facing them, both but European species. In the foreground of the pool are two 
ducks, probably Mallards, the most widely breeding duck in the world. To 
their right is a Gull, identified by its down-curved bill and dark wing tips. 


Now we come to the group of birds at the base of the right-hand rock, 
probably the most interesting in the painting. First, in the water, are three 
Mute Swans, with a dark immature bird in back. Then, standing on the 
rock at the edge of the pool, we find a Dodo. This was a large flightless bird, 
found only on the island of Mauritius. The first live Dodo was brought to 
Holland in 1599 by the Dutch explorer Van Neck, and we feel certain that 
Savery made studies directly from this bird. Probably most of us are familiar 
with the expression “dead as a dodo,” and this stems from the fact that by 
1690 al! remains of the Dodo had completely disappeared, the last live bird 
having been seen in 1681. 

Directly behind the Dodo is a Cassowary, related to the Ostrich and ex- 
tinct Moas. The first bird of this species was brought by the Dutch to Am- 
sterdam from Bemba in Portuguese South Africa and later transferred to the 
menagerie at Ebersdorf. Savery undoubtedly made studies from this bird. 
The second Heron completes this group. 

Above are two more macaws. Over the Cassowary is a Red Jungle Fowl, 
originally from India and Sumatra, the parent bird of all modern breeds of 
domestic fowl. Of course there is no way of telling how many generations 
removed this particular bird was from the original stock. The two large 
birds on the rock are Ostriches from Africa, known in the Netherlands as early 
as 1555. Directly over them flies a Vulture. This appears to be difficult to 
identify positively, but it might be a European species (Gyps fulvus) or a 
North African Torgos. Finally, flying against the dark sky are two Birds 
of Paradise from the Papuan region. 

Thus we find portrayed in this small painting an interesting record of some 
of the first exotic birds brought to Europe. 
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Audubon’s Last Great Work: 


The Quadrupeds. 
By Joun B. May 
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*“Marmotte de Savoye,” from the original by John James Audubon 


Like many other naturalists, Audubon as a boy felt a deep and consuming 
curiosity about all phases of natural history. and he had the schoolboy’s pro- 
pensity for collecting all kinds of curios. Birds’ eggs, butterflies and other 
insects, minerals, flowers and ferns, all were grist for the mill of his growing 
enthusiasm, and even in those far distant school days in France, he began to 
make crude drawings of everything which he found of interest. But soon his 
attention was centered on the birds and they became the focus of his life work, 
although never entirely excluding other forms of natural history. Examination 
of his work in the “Birds of America” shows proof of his wide knowledge of 
plant and animal forms, as in his plate of the Lincoln’s Sparrow with its faith- 
ful portrayal of three little known Labrador plants, his Chuck-will’s-widow 
with the colorful Coral Snake, his Green Heron stalking a Luna Moth, and his 
Barred Owl with the Red Squirrel, to cite only a few examples. 

The earliest known specimen of Audubon’s work in portraying mammals 
is a crayon drawing of the “Marmotte de Savoye,” a woodchuck-like rodent 
which is found in southern France, where the embryo artist-naturalist sketched 
it, as is shown by the date on the drawing, on June 6, 1805. (This was during 
the trip he made to France to ask his father’s consent to his marriage to his 
Pennsylvania neighbor, Lucy Bakewell.) This drawing is now owned by the 
Harvard College Library and we are indebted to Mr. William Cottrell, Junior. 
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of the library staff, a Director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. for its 
reproduction in the Bulletin. 


It was not until after the publication of the plates of the “Birds of Amer- 
ica” was well on the way to completion that Audubon began to formulate plans 
for a similar work on the mammals. Soon after his return from Europe in 
1829 he had visited Charleston, South Carolina, in quest of additional ma- 
terial for his bird plates, and there he had met the Reverend John Bachman, 
a Lutheran minister who was also an enthusiastic naturalist. The two men, 
though very different in training and temperament, were drawn together by 
their common interest in nature and a lasting friendship developed. They 
carried on a voluminous correspondence and exchanged many specimens of 
natural history. In the early 1830’s Bachman collected and sent to Audubon 
two warblers which were unknown to science, one of which Audubon named 
for the eminent ornithologist William Swainson, and the other for John Bach- 
man himself. (See the illustration of Bachman’s Warbler in the Bulletin for 
November, 1951, page 325.) 


As a result of their correspondence and frequent meetings, plans began to 
take form for a successor to the “Birds of America,” a companion work on 
the quadrupeds. Audubon, the temperamental artist of little scientific know- 
ledge, was to furnish the illustrations and his copious notes on the habits of 
the various mammals, and Bachman, the slower, more methodical of the two 
and with a better scientific training, would edit the material as well as contri- 
bute much of it from his own not inconsiderable knowledge of American 
animals. It turned out to be an almost ideal blending of the two very different 
personalities, Bachman with his stolid Swiss-German background, and Audu- 
bon the volatile Frenchman, and the resulting volumes were an outstanding 
contribution to the natural history of America. Unfortunately mammalogy 
has never held the popular interest of ornithology, and the pioneer work of 
Audubon and Bachman is all too little appreciated even today. 


The last of the four hundred and thirty-five elephant folio plates which 
comprise the “Birds of America” was published in 1838, and already Audu- 
bon was at work on his proposed volumes on the quadrupeds, but he realized 
that new birds were still being reported from the western edge of the Great 
Plains, from the little known Rocky Mountains, and from the Pacific Coast, 
and without them his ambition to portray all the birds of America would be 
unfulfilled. For several years he tried in vain to arrange a collecting trip into 
these remote regions, but it was not until 1843 that he was able to complete 
his plans for what was to prove his last and greatest expedition, which was to 
take him nearly two thousand miles towards the source of the Missouri River 
in wild Indian territory. 


On March 11, 1843, Audubon and his son Victor left Minniesland, their 
home on the outskirts of New York City, and after visiting friends in the city, 
took the cars for Philadelphia, where they arrived at eleven in the evening. 
The next day, Sunday, they spent seeing friends in the Quaker City, among 
them being J. T. Bowen, who was to prepare the lithographs for the proposed 
work on the quadrupeds, and the later octavo edition of the “Birds.” On Mon- 
day Victor returned home and his father went on to Baltimore and on Tues- 
day continued to Cumberland, Maryland. Here Audubon changed from the 
train to a coach and was driven through the gap in the Alleghanies in a snow- 
storm, finally reaching Wheeling, where he embarked on a steamer for Cin- 
cinnati. Continuing, Louisville, scene of his early mercantile adventures, 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 
American Mink 


was reached on March 19th and here Audubon spent four days at the home 


of his brother-in-law William G. Bakewell, before leaving for St. Louis on the 
steamer “Gallant.” At St. Louis he was delayed for almost a month before 
he could make his final embarkation on the boat which was to carry him on 
his long-anticipated trip up the “Big Muddy” or Missouri River. 


At long last, on April 25, 1843, Audubon boarded the river steamer 
“Omega.” Captain Sire commanding, accompanied by his good friend and 
early benefactor Edward Harris of Philadelphia, John G. Bell as taxidermist, 
Isaac Sprague of Hingham as artist, and young Lewis Squires as secretary; 
all were to assist in every way possible and especially in the collection of speci- 
mens for the master to study and portray. It was to be a few hours less than 
seven weeks before they should reach Fort Union near the junction of the 
Missouri and its tributary the Yellowstone on what is now the boundary be- 
tween the States of North Dakota and Montana, but which in Audubon’s time 
was still wild territory inhabited mostly by Indians. About two months were 
spent in this region and the return journey began on August 16 and ended 
at Minniesland on November 6, 1843. Audubon had been away for nearly 
eight months and had added several new species, both of birds and of 
mammals, to our knowledge, and had filled his portfolios and notebooks with 
a wealth of pertinent material for his work. During the entire period he kept 
his usual careful and complete diaries, which have been published in full and 
may be consulted for the details of this great expedition. 


Audubon’s means of travel up the Missouri, though too deliberate for 
present day travelers, was well adapted for his purposes. The “Omega” was 
a wood-burning stern-wheel steamer of shallow draft, and it was necessary to 
tie up against the bank at frequent intervals while the crew went ashore to 
cut firewood for the boilers or to load wood which had previously been cut 
and stacked for the purpose. These stops gave Audubon and his energetic 
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assistants excellent opportunities to explore the terrain and to collect speci- 
mens of the fauna and flora of the nearby surrounding regions. Although 
the trip was planned primarily because of the need for material for the 
“Quadrupeds,” birds of course were not neglected and several new species 
were carefully studied, among them Sprague’s Pipit, Bell’s Vireo, and Harris’s 
Sparrow, which Audubon named for his companions on the trip, though the 
latter species had already been described by Thomas Nuttall, unknown to 
Audubon. 


Even before the “Omega” left St. Louis Audubon had been busily en- 
gaged with his mammal studies and had made several sketches of “Pouched 
Rats” as he called the Pocket Gopher of that region, and also of the familiar 
Fox Squirrel with its white nose and ears and black cheeks. And as the boat 
made its slow passage up the mighty river, feeling its way cautiously amid 
uncharted and everchanging sandbars and at times barely progressing against 
the swift current, tying up to the shore each night and stopping frequently by 
day to collect firewood or to repair the engine and boilers, Audubon’s note- 
books were filled with descriptions of everything seen along the river and his 
portfolios became plethoric with his meticulously careful sketches and his 
finished paintings. There are many mentions of wolves, bears, Black-tailed 
or Mule Deer, and lesser mammals, but the one animal all looked forward to 
seeing and hunting was the great Buffalo or American Bison. The first entry 
in Audubon’s diary regarding this species recorded the carcass of a drowned 
Buffalo drifting past the boat; several others were seen in the next few days, 
but no living Buffaloes. On May 18 the “Omega” encountered four barges 
from Fort Pierre loaded with ten thousand Buffalo hides and Audubon re- 
ported that the men on the barges lived entirely on Buffalo meat and pemmi- 
can. Then on May 20 he made this entry:— “We saw three Deer in the flat 
of one of the prairies, and just before our dinner we saw, rather indistinctly 
| but with what a thrill! ], a number of Buffaloes, making their way across the 
hills about two miles distant; after which however we saw their heavy tracks 
in a well and deep cut line across the sand hills. Therefore we are now in 
what is pronounced to be the ‘Buffalo country,’ and may expect to see more 
of these animals tomorrow.” And indeed the next day he reported “We have 
seen this day about fifty Buffaloes.” From then on the great beasts became 
more and more abundant. On May 22 he noted “We began seeing Buffaloes 
again in small gangs, but this afternoon and evening we have seen a goodly 
number, probably more than a hundred.” On May 28 he commented “The 
prairies appear better now, the grass looks green and probably the poor 
Buffaloes will soon regain their flesh. We have seen more than 2,000 this 
morning up to this moment, — twelve o'clock.” (This was near Fort George 
which they reached at three that afternoon.) In the excitement of seeing the 
Bison, however, other items of interest were not neglected, for on May 24 
he commented “We have seen Buffaloes, etc., but the most important animal to 
us was one of Townsend’s Hares.” now known as the White-tailed Jack 
Rabbit, and a new species for Audubon’s “life list,” hence his excitement 
over this small mammal. 


Later, during the weeks at Fort Union, Audubon and his party joined 
many Buffalo hunts, and witnessed the tremendous and unnecessary slaughter 
of the great beasts, whose hides were of little value at this season, and whose 
meat was wasted literally by the ton. Often only the tongues were cut out to 
be used for food; often not even these were saved, and the carcasses were 
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abandoned to the wolves and other scavengers. And Audubon was told of the 
great mortality among the young calves, and of the numbers of Buffaloes 
drowned when attempting to cross the wide rivers during the spring freshets. 
Like evervone else who saw the Buffalo in those days, Audubon was impressed 
with their vast numbers, but he was also aghast at the slaughter. On August 
5 he wrote in his journal: “Provost tells me that Buffaloes become so very 
poor during hard winters, when the snows cover the ground to the depths of 
two or three feet, that . . . the poor beasts die by hundreds. One can hardly 
conceive how it happens, notwithstanding these many deaths and the immense 
numbers that are murdered almost daily on these boundless wastes called 
prairies. besides the hosts that are drowned in the freshets, and the hundreds 
of young calves who die in early spring, so many are yet to be found. Daily 
we see so many that we hardly notice them more than the cattle in our pas- 
tures about our homes. But this cannot last; even now there is a perceptible 
difference in the size of the herds, and before many years the Buffalo, like 
the Great Auk, will have disappeared; surely this should not be permitted.” 
Words that were all too prophetic! 


According to the present acceptance of Aux Cayes as the place of his birth 
and 1785 as the year. Audubon was only fifty-eight when he made the Miss- 
ouri River trip, but the extremely active life he had lived and the hardships 
of his early days had aged him prematurely, and he came back from the ex- 
pedition an old, tired man. Today that premature senility would probably 
be attributed to vitamin deficiency, and would be comparatively easy to 
remedy. Audubon had peculiar dietary habits, and, like George Washington, 
he lost his teeth early. In a letter to his son John, dated at Providence, August 
9, 1840, and published in The Auk, April, 1935, Audubon wrote of his little 
granddaughter “Harriet . . . has 4 pegs; just the number I have! Hers are 
new and as sharp as the edge of a new razor; mine are blunted and worn with 
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age, fatigue, and almost constant anxiety.” And on the Missouri River trip 
he complained of the toughness of Buffalo meat, remarking that he had “lost 
his molars” long before that time. Later he became reduced to a diet largely 
composed of bread and milk. 


Back at Minniesland Audubon threw himself into the labor of completing 
his paintings and working on his field notes, but much of the energy was gone. 
His son Victor had already taken over most of the responsibility for the var- 
ious publications and his other son John Woodhouse Audubon was showing 
very considerable talent as a painter, so they were able to relieve their father 
of more and more of his labors. Then his eyesight dimmed, his keen mind 
began to falter, and he became increasingly childlike until, on January 27, 
1851, he passed away quietly at his family home. 


The first of Bowen’s lithographs for the original or folio edition of the 
“(Quadrupeds” were issued in Philadelphia in 1842, and the last came out in 
1848, including some one hundred and fifty plates. In 1854 another smaller 
or octavo edition was published, with five additional plates by John Wood- 
house Audubon, who was credited with the painting of approximately one 
half of the plates of the earlier edition. The backgrounds of many of the 
pictures were the work of Victor Audubon, so that the completed publication 
was a monument to all three painters. Without looking at the credit line 
under each of the plates, it is interesting to try to identify the artist responsible 
for each picture. John Woodhouse Audubon, like most sons of famous men, 
has been hidden behind his father’s cloak, but his best work on the mammals 
is fully equal to that of his father, in the opinion of many qualified critics. 


The letter-press of the “Quadrupeds” is equally a collaboration. For the 
sake of simplicity the two authors agreed to pool their material without con- 
tinually referring to its source, but there is often internal evidence which 
makes the contributor’s identity discernable. References to upper New York 
State or to Charleston, for example, of course indicate Bachman, those to the 
Mississippi or Missouri region indicate John James Audubon as their author. 
And John Woodhouse Audubon also contributed much on western mammals 
to the latter part of the three volumes. 


For Southern Birds and Wild Flowers 


Dr. John B. May, Associate Editor of the Bulletin, dean of our lecture staff 
and an experienced tour leader, will personally conduct a twelve day excursion 
for bird-watchers and wild flower enthusiasts to the Great Smoky Mountains 
in June at the height of the blossoming time of the spectacular Catawba Rho- 
dodendron and Flame Azalea, for which that region is so justly far-famed. 
There will be abundant opportunities for studying such interesting birds as 
Cardinals, Mockers, Tufted Tits, Gnatcatchers, Summer Tanagers, Blue Gros- 
beaks, Chuck-will’s-widows, Turkey Vultures, possibly Wild Turkeys, and 
many others, while the area is unrivaled for its wealth of attractive wild 
flowers, as well as for its wildly beautiful scenery. The tour will be by 
chartered bus from Washington, via Shenandoah National Park, the Skyline 
Drive, and Natural Bridge to Gatlinburg, Tennessee; a side trip to Newfound 
Gap and Clingman’s Dome; returning via the Mt. Mitchell-Grandfather Moun- 
tain region and historic Charlottesville to Washington. For details write 


Dr. John B. May at Cohasset, or phone KEnmore 6-4895 week days, COhasset 
4-0166R evenings. 
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The Kinney Nest Box: A Progress Report 


By Epwin A. Mason 
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COURTESY DAVID CRAIG 


The Kinney Nest Box 


Interest in the unusually designed Kinney Nest Box was stimulated by the 
article which appeared in the Bulletin for February, 1951. Besides the ten 
Kinney boxes installed at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary in the spring of 1951. 
David R. Craig, of North Marshfield, built and installed one, as did Richard 
Eaton, of Lincoln. Two were also built by Earle H. Thomas, of Holyoke, for 
his summer place in Newfane, Vermont. We here report on what happened 
at all three locations. 

First we hear from David Craig: “I built the house and attached it to 
a pole with a shelf bracket and set it up ten feet off the ground. It looked 
so well I thought I would photograph it for you and Mr. Eaton to see. By the 
time I had a camera and a stepladder ready, and just as I was focusing, a male 
bird roosted on the perch (which we called the television antenna) and | 
pulled the trigger on him. I climbed down, moved the stepladder to shoot 
the other side of the house, and by the time | was focused again a female was 
trying to enter the nest box with building materials. This hardly could have 
been more than twenty minutes after I had set up the pole. 


“I soon saw that it would be impossible to have good access to the nest 


with the house set so high, so I dug up the pole, cut two feet off it, and put it 
back. 

“The Tree Swallows built. Eggs were laid and brooded until English 
Sparrows evicted the Swallows, eggs and all. They had done the same to a 
near-by Bluebird nest. I built another Moose Hill type house for the Blue- 
birds and moved the old Bluebird house (a ready-made one) to a new location. 
Tree Swallows built a second time in the Kinney house and were again evicted 
by some English Sparrows. Tree Swallows also took over the new Moose Hill 
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house, and the Bluebirds moved to their old residence in the new location. 
Eventually | got one Tree Swallow brood and one Bluebird brood. 

“If the Kinney house gets Tree Swallows next summer, and if my English 
Sparrow population can be reduced, | shall make more and more Kinney 
houses until I find I have one too many. But I shall change from my present 
plan in one respect. Access in this one is from the back. It ought to be from 
one side. From the back one can see only the back of the nest, not the eggs. 

Here is what happened in Lincoln, according to Richard Eaton: “I built 
one Kinney box, as close to specifications as I could, and placed it on top of 
a ten-foot post about thirty yards from the barn and twenty yards from the 
nearest apple tree, during the first week in June if | remember correctly. A 
pair of Tree Swallows occupied my ‘Audubon’ box which is fixed to the end 
of my barn, apparently without bothering to look at the Kinney box. A second 
pair of Tree Swallows hung around for several days investigating the latter, 
but did not occupy it. A pair of Bluebirds seemed interested, but didn’t stay. 

“Curiously enough, my Tree Swallows were fledged on June 29. Thirty- 
six hours later, | opened the box to clean it out and found a new nest already 
built on top of the swallow nest. Not having seen any birds go into the box 
after the Tree Swallows left, | was a bit puzzled, but soon discovered that a 
pair of Bluebirds had taken possession. Pretty fast work! However, the point 
is that the Kinney box was still empty, and had been ignored by the Bluebirds, 
despite their obvious rush to get their second nesting under way. 

“Before building any more Kinney-type houses, | wish to experiment 
with my present one. Perhaps my design is just enough ‘off’ the actual Kinney 
design to make my box unattractive.” 

Whatever ‘the reasons for Richard Eaton’s poor luck, we have a very 
different story from Earle Thomas. Here it is: “For several years we have 
tried, at our summer home in Newfane, Vermont, to have some of our summer 
bird visitors build their nests in locations of our choosing with no success 
whatever.. Within very short distances from the house, Chipping and Song 
Sparrows, Robins, Flickers, Phoebes, and House Wrens nested, but our bird- 
houses remained empty year after year. 

“Early in the spring of 1951 a Kinney house was made, based on the 
directions given in the Bulletin, and put up within fifty feet of our back porch. 
It was promptly appropriated by a pair of Tree Swallows. As far as we can 
recall, we had never seen Tree Swallows in the immediate neighborhood. 
When their nest was about half completed, a pair of Bluebirds decided they 
would like the house. For two days there was an almost continuous fight, with 
the Swallows retaining possession. 

“For more than a week before the young birds left the house we could 
see a head at each of the holes, the parents seldom going inside to deliver food. 

“On July 3 there was no sign of activity all morning, so after lunch the 
box was taken down, cleaned out, and put back. When we came out on the 
back porch next morning, we discovered a pair of Bluebirds busily carrying in 
nesting material. They raised a brood, but as far as we could see the young 
ones did not at any time poke their heads out of the holes to be fed. It would 
be interesting to know if the Bluebirds were the same ones that tried to take 
the house away from the Tree Swallows. 

“When the boxes were so promptly occupied for the second time, another 
one was hurriedly made and put up about twenty feet from the first. The 
second day it was taken over by a pair of House Wrens. 
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“Needless to say, we are sold on the Kinney box and are planning to have 
more of them next year.” 


Now let’s see what happened to the ten boxes mounted on ten-foot poles 
and placed in an open field area at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Because of 
illness and the fact that they were at some distance from Headquarters, they 
were not under close observation. While it looked at one time in early spring 
as if all of them would be occupied, the only factual information we have is 
based upon an examination of the cantents of the boxes, which were cleaned 
out for this purpose on December 1, 1951. 


Out of the ten Kinney nest boxes, four, or forty per cent, apparently were 
not used at all. Two, or twenty per cent, were successfully occupied by Tree 
Swallows. There was a successful House Wren occupancy of ten per cent: and 
two other boxes contained Wren nesting material, one apparently an incom- 
plete building and the other a typical “cock nest.” In another box there was 
a completed Bluebird nest but no evidence that eggs had been laid. 


There was no evidence of nestling mortality in either the House Wren or 
Tree Swallow nests. There was evidence in both nests of the Tree Swallows 
that parasitism of the nestlings by Protocalliphora splendida had occurred. 
The maggots of this fly feed upon nestling birds by sucking their blood. After 
growing to full size, they pupate, and the pupae can often be found in nesting 
material. In neither instance was there a heavy infestation. In both instances 
many of the “Proto” (as we shall call them) that were present had themselves 
been parasitized by their natural control, a small wasp in the genus Chalci- 
doidea. Its full name is Mormoniella vitripennis. Some of the Proto pupae 
had the tell-tale pin-sized hole where adult “Mormo” wasps had emerged. 
Some still contained larvae which will emerge in the spring of 1952. In one 
instance Mormo wasp adults had already emerged last season, while the larvae 
still present would come forth next season to carry on their work of holding 
in control Proto, the bird parasite. In order to safeguard the population of 
secondary parasites, the little wasps, all the nesting material collected for 
examination will be held through the winter in the barn, so that the emerging 
tiny wasps can sally forth next spring to keep in natural balance the popula- 
tion of the fly whose larvae are parasitic on nestling birds. 


On the basis of studies carried on over a ten-year period at the Wharton 
Bird Banding Station in Groton, Massachusetts, it was advocated that nesting 
material from boxes be not destroyed. This study was reported upon in the 
Journal of Wildlife Management. 


Stating the method of management of nest boxes in its simplest-terms to 
avoid confusion, it is suggested that nest boxes be left strictly alone until as 
late in spring as possible. When the birds return to nest, make that the oc- 
casion to clean out the boxes, and merely sweep out the contents to the ground. 
Because birds will nest two and more times in a box or cavity successfully. 
building new nests on the top of old ones, as indicated by Richard Eaton's 
experience, there really is no need to clean nest boxes until late in spring. as 
recommended above. 


Further studies of the Kinney nest box evidently will be going forward 
in the spring of 1952. This box is startlingly different in several respects from 
the ones we have become used to seeing. Let’s see what it has to offer. David 
Craig has smoothed out the design considerably. He is contributing plans as 
an aid to those who would like to build a Kinney nest box. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


RicHARD Borpen. Elected to the 
Board of Directors at the Annual 
Meeting of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society on January 26, 1952, 
was Richard Borden, of Milton, Mass- 
achusetts. Born in Fall River, Mass- 
achusetts, he became interested | in 
wildlife as a very small boy, espec- 
ially through acquaintance with the 
waterfowl that frequented a lake ad- 
jacent to his home. 

He received his early education 
at Milton Academy and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1933 with a 
degree in biology. He was in the 
textile business for six years, then, 
with the beginning of World War II, 
his previous training in ROTC at 
Harvard secured for him a com- 
mission in the Navy, where he served 
from 1941 to 1945, and finished the 
war with the rank of commander. 

Mr. Borden says that when he used to stand deck watches on battleship 
convoy duty he used to take the quartermasters to task for calling every sea 
bird a gull. He tried to acquaint them with the fact that there are many other 
birds to be found at sea besides sea gulls. 


During the war he served in the Atlantic theater for a year and then spent 
eight months in the Mediterranean in command of an LST preparing for the 
invasion of Sicily. After operating in that invasion and following through 
the final stages of the campaign farther north, his ship was destroyed by 
bombs and he was returned briefly to the United States. He was then assigned 
to the staff of the Commander of the Seventh Fleet in Australia and saw 
eighteen months of service in the Southwest Pacific. 


After the war, Mr. Borden made an expedition to Alberta to photograph 
breeding waterfowl. Then followed a year with the National Audubon 
Society, of New York, in public relations and membership work, and two 
years as executive director of the National Wildlife Federation. He resigned 
from the Federation in 1950 to set up his own firm, Borden Productions, to 
develop films particularly on wildlife for television. During the past year he 
exposed twelve thousand feet of kodachrome film, including some remarkable 
shots of the dancing of Whooping Cranes and many other interesting south- 
ern species found through Florida and Texas. Much of his success in getting 
close-up slow-motion pictures of birds in flight resulted from his development 
of a gun stock for holding the motion picture camera. 


Mr. Borden is currently chairman of the Massachusetts Conservation 
Council and is a member of Wildlife Conservation, Inc. and the Nuttall Orni- 
thological Club. He brings to the Board and to the Society, not only a tre- 
mendous interest in wildlife and the broader phases of conservation education, 
but his rare talent for photography and outdoor living. He recently purchased 
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the home of Samuel Hoar, of Concord,.which is adjacent to the Concord 
Wildlife Refuge, and plans to move from Milton to his new home in the spring. 


In 1934 Mr. Borden was married to Miss Elizabeth Bulkeley McGinley. 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and they have three children, Jane A., Elizabeth 
B., and Spencer Borden. Among the interesting family pets, the Borden 
household at present boasts two entertaining otters. 


LupLow Griscom, a member of the 
Board of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society since 1947 and at the present 
time Chairman of the Board of the 
National Audubon Society, was born 
in New York City, June 17, 1890. 
He received a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Columbia University in 1912 
and a Master of Arts degree from 
Cornell in 1915. 


After taking a fling at Wall Street 

and completing an instructorship at 

Cornell, Mr. Griscom spent ten years, 

exclusive of his service during World 

War I, in the ornithology department 

EOWIN WAY TEALE of the American Museum of Natural 

Crtecons Leads a Field Trip. History. He then came to the Mu- 

seum of Comparative Zoology at 

Harvard, where he was research curator of zoology for a number of years and 
is now research ornithologist and editor. 


During World War I he served as second lieutenant in Army Intelligence, 
where his ability as a linguist made him particularly valuable. In 1918 he 
was a United States delegate to the Second Interallied Propaganda Confer- 
ence in London. 

Mr. Griscom’s sixteen trips to Europe include one taken as representative 
to the Eighth Ornithological Congress meeting in Oxford, England, in 1934. 
Other travels have been in connection with expeditions to Panama, Yucatan, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Arctic Newfoundland, and the Gaspé Peninsula. His 
special interest has been the distribution and taxonomy of birds of Middle 
America, in which field he is a recognized authority. 

Mr. Griscom is author of Birds of the New York City Region (1923), 
Distribution of Bird Life in Guatemala (1932), Ornithology of the Republic 
of Panama (1935), A Monograph Study of the Red Crossbill (1937), Modern 
Bird Study (1945), Birds of Nantucket (1948), and Birds of the Concord 
Region (1949), and he has written many ornithological and botanical articles 
for various journals. He has been serving as a contributing editor of the 
Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and of Audubon Magazine, 
and he has now in preparation Birds of the Outer Cape and a Distributional 
Check-List of the Birds of Mexico. 

Under Governor Robert Bradford, Mr. Griscom was chairman of the 
Board of Directors administering the Division of Fisheries and Game of the 
State Department of Conservation. He is a Fellow of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, and currently its second vice-president, and a Fellow of the 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. He has served as 
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president of the Linnaean Society of New York and of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, also as treasurer of the Nuttall Ornithological Club. He is 
a member of Sigma Xi. . 

In 1927 he was married to Miss Edith Sloan, of New York, and they have 
three children: Andrew, a graduate of Harvard, at present in the United 
States Marine Corps: Edith (Mrs. P. O. Daley): and Joan, a student at 
Vassar College. They have two grandchildren. 

With all his writing and editing, Mr. Griscom is an indefatigable field 
ornithologist, responsible for many interesting “lethal tours” that start at 
three o'clock in the morning and finish at the same time twenty-four hours 
later. He has an uncanny faculty for discovering a bird out of its normal 
range, often to the discomfiture of some ornithologist whose territory he is 
visiting and who calls out before he looks, “That bird just isn’t found here!” 
As Dr. Barbour, in the Bulletin for October, 1944, expressed it, “He has raised 
field ornithology to the dignity of a science and become unquestionably a 
master of that science.” He has given generously of his time to encourage many 
an amateur bird-watcher whose ambition has been “to go on a trip with 
Griscom,” and no one has ever been disappointed in the results of such a trip. 

Mr. Griscom has also been responsible for getting much field data pre- 
served in permanent form through his encouragement of the Bulletin of Neu 
England Bird Life, put out by the Museum of Natural History, and of its 
successor, Records of New England Birds, also by his stimulation of interest 
in Audubon Field Notes, published by the National Audubon Society, for 
which publication he handles records from the Northeastern Maritime Region 
and has secured the collaboration of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
United States Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Griscom’s ornithological activities have obscured his remarkable 
linguistic ability, his knowledge of botany, and his skill as a pianist. He also 
excels as a raconteur of “tall stories.” 

Even with a life-list of 950 birds for North America and 2500 for the 
world, Mr. Griscom occasionally adds a new one in Massachusetts, his latest 
being a Canadian Pine Grosbeak collected in Essex County in 1951. May he 
never lose his youthful enthusiasm for the field trip, which makes him such 
an inspiring companion from the Bay to the Berkshires! 


Audubon Field Trips 

Sunpay, Marcu 30. Trip to Sudbury Valley. Chartered bus will leave 
Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A. M., returning to 
Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. Fee 
for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reservations should 
be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on 
Friday, March 28. Leaders: Allen Morgan, Davis Crompton, C. Russell 
Mason, and Miss Carol Parker. 

Sunpay, Aprit 27. Trip to Newburyport (Redwing Orchard, West Pea- 
body, Artichoke, Proctor Sanctuary). Chartered bus will leave Audubon 
House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A. M. (DST). returning to Au- 
dubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for 
those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reservations should be 
made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on 


Friday, April 25. Leaders: Herbert Pratt, Bennett Keenan, Roderic Sommers, 
and C. Russell Mason. 
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Annual Meeting Attracts Large Crowd 


Every seat in Horticultural Hall in Boston was taken and chairs had to be 
set up in alcoves and exhibit room to accommodate the members attending 
the Annual Meeting of the Society held on January 26, from two o'clock in 
the afternoon until ten o'clock in the evening. The 450 members who reg- 
istered at the afternoon session came from ninety-seven cities and towns in 
Massachusetts and twenty points in other New England States and Maryland, 
and included one member from Switzerland and one from Burma. 

The meeting opened with the showing of the beautiful film “Wood Ducks 
in Massachusetts,” with comment by Daniel Grice, Wildlife Photographer for 
the State Department of Conservation. Mr. Grice described the results secured 
in building up the Wood Duck population by the use of nesting boxes. 

The Annual Business Meeting. with reports from officers and committee 
chairmen, indicated the work of the society in all its phases, and the report 
of the Nominating Committee resulted in the election of the following officers. 
Three-year term as Director: Francis H. Allen, Cambridge: Richard Borden, 
Milton: Eric Cutler, Westwood: Ralph Lawson, Salem: Dr. John B. May, Co- 
hasset: Rosario Mazzeo, Cambridge: Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr.. Hardwick: 
Mrs. John Richardson, Milton. Members of Auditing Committee for one year: 
Elliott B. Church. Newton: Roger Ernsi, Brookline; Edwin C. Johnson, 
Wellesley. 


The report of the Executive Director, C. Russell Mason, emphasized the 
following important activities during the year 1951: (1) An increase of ten 
per cent in the natural science classes conducted throughout the State, the 
present schedule including 400 classes in 105 cities and towns, and reaching 
15,000 children on a weekly or biweekly basis through a staff of nin&een 
teachers. (2) The successful operation of Wildwood Camp, our resident 
natural history camp for boys and girls at Barre, Massachusetts, so that in 
1952 it is planned to extend the camp period from one two-week session to 
two or even three two-week sessions. (3) The largest enrollments at all 
Natural History Day Camps, conducted at five of our sanctuaries. (4) In- 
crease in attendance at classes held at Audubon House. (5) Another success- 
ful season for the Natural Science Workshop for leaders, for which a grant-in- 
aid was received from the National Wildlife Federation through the Massachu- 
setts Conservation Council. (6) The development of a new color film “Audu- 
bon’s America,” which was presented at the meeting of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union in Montreal, at the meeting of the National Audubon Society 
in New York, and before many groups in Massachusetts and organizations 
from Maine to Washington, D. C. (7) Audubon exhibits commemorating 
Audubon’s life and work in this centennial year of his death were arranged 
in many cities and towns throughout the State. (8) Continued presentation 
of lectures and radio appearances by staff members, and the publication of 
the Bulletin on an ever-increasing scale. (9) The formation of a Public Re- 
lations Department at Audubon House, to furnish newspapers and radio 
stations with educational material relating to wildlife and its conservation. 
(10) The final acquisition and operation of the Proctor-Brown Wildlife 
Sanctuary, and of forty-three acres later added as a gift. (11) Open House 
observed at five sanctuaries in May instead of the single field day usually 
observed at Moose Hill. (12) Monthly reports from sanctuary directors pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. (13) Increased demand for field trips and campouts. 
(14) Gifts to the Society, apart from funds, included Dyke Collection of Bird 
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Skins and furniture for the Proctor Sanctuary offices and lodge. (15) Com- 
pletion of the Workshop building at Cook’s Canyon and the making of a new 
entrance to the property. (16) The highest membership in history, totaling 
7563 members on January 1, 1952. 


All of these accomplishments were possible, according to Director Mason, 
only because of the splendid co-operation of the members of the Society, the 
loyalty of the talented Audubon staff, and the tremendous amount of effort 
and interest on the part of the Board of Directors. 


Future plans for the Massachusetts Audubon Society include a continu- 
ation and possible expansion of the conservation program in the schools, 
and continuation and development of the Workshop, of Wildwood Camp, and 
of the Natural History Day Camps operated at the various sanctuaries. 

Director Mason also announced the employment of Elmer P. Foye as full- 
time director at Proctor-Brown Sanctuary and indicated the need of raising 
a substantial endowment fund of $150,000 or more to keep the sanctuary 
operating on a satisfactory basis, also the raising of substantial endowments for 
the other sanctuaries to insure their continuance on a conservation level. The 
Director expressed the hope that additional funds would be received for the 
building of the dining hall at Cook’s Canyon, in order to meet the needs of 
the Workshop and Wildwood Camp, and he indicated that further funds would 
be necessary to expand the Barn Tearoom kitchen facilities at Pleasant Valley. 


It was also announced, in the absence of Edwin C. Johnson, Chairman of 
the Membership Committee of the Board, that a special membership campaign 
will be conducted in May, with a view to adding at least two thousand new 
members to the rolls of the society. 


‘At the close of the Business Meeting, the Educational Committee of the 
Board of Directors, with several members of the Audubon staff, presented the 
various phases of the Audubon educational and recreation program as it is 
carried on in school, camp, and workshop, as well as at Audubon House. 
These presentations were supplemented by exhibits which had been prepared, 
and which represented the work of the society as a whole and of the individual 
staff members. These exhibits were viewed during the afternoon intermission. 


The remaining features of the afternoon session included “Sanctuary on 
the lpswich River,” a kodachrome presentation by Elmer P. Foye, Director 
of Proctor Sanctuary: an illustrated talk on the work at Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary in Pennsylvania, by Robert Welker, of Harvard University; an 
illustrated talk on “Banding in the Berkshires” by Alvah W. Sanborn, Director 
of Pleasant Valley Sanctuary; and a showing of selected kodachromes by a 
dozen members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


The evening session included a series of five-minute talks, “Ornithological 
Highlights of 1951,” presented by Sibley Higginbotham, who spoke on South 
Shore Bird Life; Audubon Trips and Campouts, by Roderic W. Sommers; A 
Whimbrel Sighted on Cape Cod, by Wallace Bailey; The Winter Finch In- 
vasion, by Miss Dorothy E. Snyder; Brookline Bird Club Weekly Trips, by 
James T. Kelly; New England Bird Records, by Henry M. Parker; and Land- 
scape with Birds, by Miss Eleanor E. Barry. Then followed the color film 
“The Loon’s Necklace,” a short film produced in Canada; and a two-hour 
presentation by Roger Tory Peterson of “Following the Birds in Western 
Europe,” illustrated by kodachromes taken last summer, held the audience 
spellbound until the closing hour. 
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So Much For So Little 


Birds and Gardens 


“Birds, great Nature's happy commoners, that haunt in woods, in meads, 
and flowery gardens, rifle the sweets and taste the choicest fruits.” In the 
songs of the poets as in our everyday lives, how often are birds associated with 
gardens. Surely one’s pleasure is heightened by the presence of both about 
our homes. So the Massachusetts Audubon Society is happy to accept again 
an invitation to participate in the Annual Spring Flower Show to be held in 
Boston in mid-March under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. We shall be glad to greet at the Audubon booth any of our members 
visiting the Show. And, by way of suggestion, why not embrace this oppor- 
tunity to introduce your garden-loving friends to the advantages of member- 
ship in the Audubon Society? 

We warmly welcome the following new members this month and are greatly 
ecouraged by the willingness of many older members to increase their support 
of the work. 


Life Members 
***Bergstrom, E. Alexander, 

W. Hartford, Conn. 
***Bergstrom, Mrs. E. Alexander 

W. Hartford, Conn. 


Active Members 
Alexander, Miss Anna E., 
Saxtons River, Vt. 
Allen, Frederick W., Plymouth 
Allen, Mrs. Norman T., Woods Hole 
' Ball, Miss Mary Washington, Truro 
Contributing Members Bartlett, Miss Marjorie R., Newburyport 
**Ahlgren, Mrs. Wesley C., Brockton Bates, Miss Gertrude T., Cohasset 
**Bean, Charles A., Waban Beattie, Alex H., Haverhill 
Chadbourne, Mrs. Herbert P., Beatty, Mrs. Charles, Wellesley Hills 
Brookline Bedell, A. R., Danvers 
**Coolidge, P. T., Bangor, Me. Benton, Mrs. Austin, West Newton 
**Marland, Lester R., Ware Billingsley, Mrs. J. K., West Newton 
Bishop, Mrs. William A., Lincoln 


Supporting Members Bode, Miss Elizabeth, Lancaster 


*Barnet, John S., Boston 
Bernat, George, West Newton 
*Bessom, Miss Alice M., Swampscott 
*Bigelow, Robert Payne, Brookline 
*Cabot, Mrs. Charles Raymond, 
Newtonville 

*Coolidge, Mrs. J. G., Rye, N. Y. 
*Dreier, Eddie, Vineyard Haven 
*Goulet, Raymond F., New York, N. Y. 
*Hastings, Herbert W., Weston 
Henrichsen, The Rev. Margaret, 

No. Sullivan, Me. 
*Hower, Mrs. Ralph M., Weston 
*Karlson, Mrs. Alfred F., Leominster 
Mather, Mrs. Philip R., Boston 
*Nelson, Mrs. Thacher, Wayland 
*Patch, Mrs. Frederic W., Framingham 
Phippen, E. Willard, Belmont 
*Sargent, Mrs. Harry C., Boston 
*Stone, Mrs. F. W., Newton 
Worthington, T. K., S. Lincoln 


*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting Member- 
ship 


***Transferred from Contributing Mem- 


bership 


Bradshaw, Mrs. Forrest D., S. Sudbury 
Brown, Mrs. Edgar W., Malden 
Brown, Miss Genevieve, Dorchester 
Brown, Milton E., Roxbury 

Brown, Mrs. Ralph S., N. Scituate 
Bufflum, Mrs. Mona, Melrose Hlds. 
Burland, Mrs. Carlyle G., Sudbury 
Bushnell, Miss Vivian C., Cambridge 
Byrne, Edward R., Beverly 
Campbell, Miss Muriel, Newburyport 
Canedy, Frank P., Boston 

Card, Robert E., Gloucester 

Carlson, Miss Marion C., Attleboro 
Carter, Mrs. W. E., Needham Heights 
Chase, Mrs. Ruth E., Gilbertville 
Colburn, Mrs. Elinor, Hyde Park 
Dame, Clarence W., Laconia, N. H. 
Darling, Lawrence, Danvers 

Day, Clifford, Salem 

Dermott, Mrs. Fred A., Maynard 
Derry, Mrs. Charles T., Jr., Hyde Park 
Devlin, Miss Louise E., West Roxbury 
Dickerson, Mrs. Nan, Orlando, Fla. 
Doret, Dr. Jean Paul, Cambridge 
Enos, Mrs. William, Gloucester 
Federer, Tony, Belmont 

Ferguson, Mrs. Gordon M., Southboro 
Follansbee, George L., Andover 
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Foster, Charles N., Leominster 
Fraim, Mrs. Irving W., Waltham 
Franchot, Mrs. H. McKnight, 
Cambridge 

Gade, Horace U., Concord 
Gardiner, John H., Danvers 
Gaylor, Miss Madelain, Ashburnham 
Googins, Mrs. Alvin, Gorham, N. H. 
Gray, J. E., Amherst 
Gray, Mrs. Marilyn L., Hyde Park 
Greene, Gayton H., Brookline 
Grew, Mrs. Edward W., Jr., Dover 
Guyett, Douglas A., Springfield 
Hall, Mrs. Arthur T., Newton Ctre. 
Hall, Brinley M., Beverly Farms 
Hammett, Mrs. Mabel R., Brookline 
Harmon, Mrs. Fred C., Andover 
Hart, James P., Fall River 
Haviland, Miss Evelyn, Northampton 
Heywood, Mrs. George H., Jr., Gardner 
Higgins, Mrs. George, Malden 
Hill, Robert J., Cohasset 
Holmes, James, Denver, Colo. 
Horton, Mrs. Henry, Sudbury 
Howes, Mrs. Anson, Dennis 
Hyde, Mrs. Philip A., Methuen 
Johnson, George Blake, Framingham 
Kenneally, Joseph P., Jr., Whitman 
Keyes, Bernard M., Waltham 
King, Mrs. Melvin C., Southboro 
Klein, William E., Jr., Melrose 
Lawrence, Mrs. Milford R., Falmouth 
Leach, Miss Elizabeth, Boston 
Leary, Mrs. Arthur J., Greenfield 
Legate, Mrs. Margaret G., Shelburne 
Le Mon, Mis Ivy, Boston 
Lima, Mrs. Henry A., Gloucester 
Livesey, Mrs. Colin, Windham, N. H. 
Lyne, Daniel J., Framingham Ctre. 
Mackie, Mrs. Clarence B., New Salem 
MacLean, Mrs. Malcolm, Malden 
MacPherson, Mrs. Donald J., 

Newton Ctre. 


Maxwell, Erving O., Hamilton 
Mellish, Mrs. Murray, Malden 
Milroy, Mrs. Carl, New York, N. Y. 
Monks, Miss Olga G., Lincoln 
Morgenroth, Frank, Brighton 

Morse, Miss Carolyn W., Boston 
Murdock, Mrs. Kenneth A., Warren 
Nesmith, Fisher H., Cambridge 
Nicholson, Mrs. Ruth, Hyde Park 
Paine, Mrs. Rexford R., Warren 
Parsons, A. Lovell, Gloucester 

Peck, Mrs. E. Stuart, West Falmouth 
Peterson, Mrs. Hugo O., Worcester 
Petzold, Mrs. Herbert E., Lawrence 
Piscitello, Mrs. Charles A., Gloucester 
Pratt, Elmer H., Cohasset 

Preston, Mrs. Frank I., Beverly Farms 
Rankin, Mrs. Langdon, Southboro 
Reardon, Mrs. Barbara P., Hyde Park 
Reynolds, Arthur, Andover 

Ripley, Mrs. William L., Warren 
Russell, A. E., Beverly 

Schwarz, Mrs. Franz H., Lawrence 
Sein, Dr. Maung, Boston 

Shepard, Mrs. H. N., Warren 

Shields, Robert D., Southboro 

Smith, Mrs. Luther P., Worcester 
Snyder, Mrs. Franklin F., West Newton 
Soule, Miss Mildred M., Concord 
Stansbury, Miss Ann E., Rockport 
Stevens, Miss Eleanor, Greenfield 
Stone, Mrs. Malcolm B., Milton 
Syrjala, Edward, Hyannis 
Thompson, Mrs. Arthur F., Malden 
Tileston, Miss Corinne F., Beverly 
Tucker, Mrs. Frederick C., Sudbury 
Tyler, Mrs. John H., Warren 

Welch, Mrs. Clayton, Brighton 

Wood, Miss Suzanne, Southboro 
Yates, D. A., Marblehead 

Yates David R., Marblehad 

Yates, Mrs. David R., Marblehead 


News of Bird Clubs 

At the March Ist meeting of the HorrMANN Birp Crus of Pittsfield, Elmore J. Fitz 
will lead a discussion of “A New Theory on Bird Migration.” At the April lst meeting, 
the male members of the Club will present talks on “The Red-breasted Nuthatch.” 

The evening meetings of the Hartrorp (Conn.) Biro Stupy Crus for the month of 
March include the Audubon Screen Tour Lecture “Beneath Buckeye Skies,” presented 
by Karl Maslowski, on Wednesday, March 12, and a lecture on “Bird Populations in 
Changing Vegetation” by Dr. John Brainerd on Tuesday, March 18. Field trips during 
the month include a visit to Cromwell Meadows on March 1, to Glastonbury Meadows on 
March 8, to Wethersfield Meadows on March 15, to Portland on March 22, and to East 
Windsor on March 29. 

The Soutn Snore Birp Cius has scheduled an all-day trip to Sharon and Mansfield 
on Saturday, March 29. Trip leaves from rear of Adams Academy, Quincy, at 8:00 A. M. 

On Sunday, March 30, THe Watersury (Conn.) Naturauist Crus will hold their 
Annual Sunrise Hike on the top of East Rock, with Beverly Slack as leader. The Club is 
looking forward to the annual visit of William B. Elwell on Tuesday, March 4, and to 
a popular talk on astronomy by Professor Carl L. Stearns, of Wesleyan University, on 
Tuesday, March 18. 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 
MOOSE HILL. During a large portion of January the Moose Hill area 
was free of snow, and temperatures were appreciably above the norm for this 
time of year. Outside of two or three sharp downward thrusts of the mercury, 
there were relatively few days when weather conditions greatly restricted the 
bird population. 

There appeared to be a slight decrease in numbers of Evening Grosbeaks, 
and the Pine Grosbeaks were sighted on only two occasions. The former 
species made sporadic forays on the sunflower seeds with characteristic avid- 
ity, but the flocks were smaller and less frequent. However, reports of Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks at feeders in Sharon and near-by towns persisted, and their 
. large influx this season has made them the chief subject of conversation of 
many a Sanctuary visitor. 

It is hard to believe that the two aged apple trees near the museum porch 
on the north side of the residence can still harbor any form or vestige of 
insect life, so persistently throughout the four seasons are they finely combed 
by a large variety of bird visitors. Despite the vigilance of the past, the squat 
boles and crooked branches of these fruit-bearers are subjected to an unceas- 
ing scrutiny by sharp avian eyes and equally sharp bills. In December the 
Brown Creeper was a frequent bark-prober, and though his gleanings may 
have been meager enough, he continued his visits with unflagging persever- 
ance. One wonders how much insect fare remains undiscovered by the search- 
ing spirals of this indefatigable worker to appease the appetites of the many 
Downies, Chickadees, Nuthatches, and the occasional Hairy Woodpeckers. 
All ply the selfsame territory day after day with unremitting zeal. 

Ruffed Grouse continue to be seen along the trails and about the residence 
in gratifying numbers, and it seems reasonable to believe that their periodic 
cycle of abundance is in the ascendancy. At least this seems true on the local 
level. 

We think that five Chickadees feeding and cavorting simultaneously on a 
single peanut log is a very tidy sum — and sight. Quite often two or three 
of the sprightly fellows are observed sharing the same larder, but one day a 
full fivesome crowded about the buffet-style device. We regret that we were 
unable to obtain a photographic record of the busy scene, and so we must 
ask that you accept on faith the accuracy of our count. Or are Chickadees 
equally gregarious at your snack-stick? 

Principal fruits of some of the Saturday trail hikes taken by Day Campers 
have been the snug winter homes of the Saturniidae — especially the cocoons 
of the Cecropia and Promethea moths. Not all of them, however, will be 
developing into large and colorful lepidopterous forms, for the very lightness 
of many of the silken cases suggests that the ubiquitous ichneumon fly has 
stolen a march on the carefully spun plans of the moth larvae. 

The Sanctuary library has been greatly enhanced by the addition of a 
large number of bound copies of the Auk. For this generous donation we are 
indebted to Dr. Stanley Cobb, Psychiatrist-in-chief at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. ALBert W. Bussewitz 


ARCADIA. While the yearly total of bird species recorded at Arcadia 
Wildlife Sanctuary during 1951 was slightly below some other years, a total 
of 151 species is proof of the soundness of the judgment of those who made 
it possible for this wonderfully diverse area to be maintained as a wildlife 
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refuge. Add to the bird life the other forms of wildlife, pile on top of that 
the wildflowers, ferns, shrubs and trees, the mosses and fungi, and you have 
a well-stocked outdoor museum of natural history, serving more and more 
people each year. The value of a sanctuary area to a region becomes known 
with painful slowness. An outdoor collection of natural history objects for 
educational and recreational purposes is still a new concept. The heartening 
thing is that Arcadia does serve well when given the opportunity, whether it 
be in broadening knowledge or in lessening the strain of modern living 
through communion with the world of nature. 


An informal report on the activities of the Explorer Post, Boy Scouts of 
America, which meets in Arcadia Barn, came to the Director’s desk in 
January. This group continues with about ten high school youngsters and 
two adult leaders. Arcadia Barn serves for their indoor meeting place and 
for the storage of their camping equipment. Outdoor programs are much to 
the fore with Explorer Posts, and many week-end camping trips are scheduled. 
One held in January took the boys to Bear’s Cave, deep in the woods of 
Chesterfield. The temperature that night dropped to twenty-seven degrees 
below zero in that hill town, but, with a good fire at the cave entrance and 
sleeping bags, they made it, snowshoeing back to civilization after breakfast 
the next morning. 

For the first time Arcadia had wintering White-throated Sparrows — two 
of them. The appearance of a Northern Shrike on January 11 added a species 
to our list but reduced our Whitethroats to one. The Shrike, wearing a Fish 
and Wildlife Service band, was transported to Sunderland by Bob Wood. 
We also had a Song Sparrow present when the weather was really rough, but 
we haven’t recorded him since the 12th. Besides the winter regulars, a 
Herring Gull wandered over the Valley on the 2nd, and Bob Wood caught 
a glimpse of a Cooper’s Hawk on the 19th. Two Black Ducks were exploring 
the Marsh on January 2, but they probably had to fall back to swift-running 
water in the Manhan River or in the lower reaches of the Connecticut. Sylvia 
Mason reported a pair of Great Horned Owls singing on the 4th; one was 
heard again on the 13th, and one was seen by Davis Crompton on the 20th. 


Mammals were to the fore during the month, one or two Opossums being 
reported to the Sanctuary by Mrs. Ernest Damon on Haydenville Road, Leeds. 
So that the neighbors could see what this stranger from the South looked like, 
one was caught in a box trap, photographed and released again. Rabbits 
have feasted on the shrubs near headquarters to such a degree that bloom and 
fruit will be reduced this spring. So far, five Cottontails have been transported 
to pastures new, one was killed by an undetermined predator, and at least 
two remain. Quite a rabbit population — no doubt drawn into the area by 
the excellent cover and plentiful food supply. It’s some compensation to think 
that there is considerable nourishment for Br’er Rabbit in the large flower 
buds of mayflower viburnum, but they would have looked very pretty in May. 


Epwin A. Mason 


Last Chance for Spring Workshops 
The morning Workshop for teachers and youth leaders starts March 11. 
The Intermediate Workshop starts March 20, the Elementary Workshop 
April 1. 
See details in your February Bulletin, page 71. 
ENROLL NOW BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE, AT AUDUBON HOUSE. 





1952 Wildwood Nature Camp 1952 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary 


Barre, Massachusetts 


A RESIDENT CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 9 TO 15 YEARS 


ALVAH W. SANBORN 


ADVENTURE IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


June 29 — Jury 12 FIRST SESSION 
JuLy 13 — Jury 26 SECOND SESSION 
— DISCOVERY — 
— EXPLORATION — 
— FUN — 





Massachusetts Audubon Society 


155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 








LOCATION 


Wildwood Camp is located at Cook’s 
Canyon in Barre, Massachusetts. 
Barre is between Athol and Worces- 
ter at the junction of 122, 62, and 32. 
Bus service is available from Wor- 
cester at 11:15 a.m. every day, and 
at 5:15 p.m. every day, except Sun- 


days. 


GROUNDS 


Cook’s Canyon has 40 acres of 
meadow and woodland with a pond 
and gorge. An exciting variety of 
bird life and plant cover, along with 
interesting terrain, offer opportunity 


NAS ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 


for fun in exploring. 


FACILITIES 


Comfortable living quarters are provided in the headquarters building of the 
Sanctuary, with electricity and continuous hot water available. Activities 
which occur indoors center in the new Grace Dickinson Workshop, where a 


small live museum and library are available in addition to the spacious 


workroom. At present a new dining hall is under construction for use during 


the 1952 session. 


COST 
Two-week session $90.00 Four-week session $180.00 


Ist session — June 29 - July 12 
2nd session — July 13 - July 26 
Insurance on each child for sickness and accident 


is provided. 


Wildwood Camp is operated on the basis of the 
Camp Standards established by the 


American Camping Association 





PROGRAM 


Through the media of natural history activities, the staff will seek to 
develop in each child self-confidence through new skills, an understanding 


of the natural world, and responsibility in group living. 


For boys and girls who have attended Wildwood in previous years and 
have now reached the age of thirteen or more, a special program of activities 
will be conducted under the title of Junior Workshop in Conservation and 


Natural Science. 


Camp Activities 


Hiking, exploration, in ponds, fields, and streams 
Fun in naming birds, plants, animals, and rocks 
Learning to know and care for wild pets 
Discovery of secrets in the soil and weather 


New skills in nature crafts, camping, trail- 
ing, and collecting 


Folk dancing, swimming, and movies 
A visit to a reptile farm 


Adventure through an individual project 
which each camper chooses for himself 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Information in the form of school 
records and comments from the par- 
ents will be appreciated by the staff, 
as they attempt to provide the best 
program for filling each child’s in- 


terest and need. 


A health card which will be sent 


to enrollees must be filled out by a 


physician not more than seven days 


before camp opens, and mailed to 
GRICE AND GRICE 


the camp at Barre. 








STAFF* 


Director: C. Russell Mason, Executive Director of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society 


AssociaTE Director: Mrs. Mary Lela Grimes, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Massachusetts Audubon Society 


CouNnseELor: Jean Whitten, Student, University of Massachusetts. 


*Other members of the staff of the Massachusetts Audubon Society will 
serve as leaders in the camp. Announcements of these will be made 
later. 


VisitinG Starr: Lawrence V. Loy, Extension Specialist in Community 
Organization and Recreation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Babbitt, Petersham, Massachu- 
setts. Specialists on reptiles. 


Consultants on the Camping and Educational Program 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 

Clarence E. Allen, Headmaster, Rivers Country Day School 
Director, Camp Chewonki 


Miss Rachel S. Bruce, Associate Professor, Fitchburg State 
Teacher's College 


Rosario Mazzeo, Personnel Director, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


Dr. John B. May, Former Director, The Winnetaska Camps 


Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster Roger Ernst Eric Cutler 


TO MAssacHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Wildwood Camp 


155 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Please send an application blank, medical card and information on what to 
bring to camp to the following address: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY . 
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Report of the Auditors 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET 
As at October 31, 1951 
ASSETS 
Cash in banks and on hand $ 4,464 
Accounts receivable 6,344 
Inventories of merchandise — at cost 16,932 
Expenditures ayplicable to future periods 4,423 
Investments: 


Securities — at cost (aggregate at published market 

quotations $416,379) (note) $313,695 
Other investments (with no published quotations) 3 
Savings bank deposits 9,396 323,094 


$355,257 


Sanctuary fund assets: 
Bird sanctuaries — at nominal amounts where 
donated, plus expenditures by the Society: 
Proctor 
Moose Hill 
Arcadia 
Six other sanctuaries 


Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 
Notes payable to bank 
Accounts payable for merchandise purchased 
Employees’ taxes withheld 
Funds expendable for special purposes (Schedule I) 
Legacies and memorial funds (endowment) (Schedule II) : 


Principal and income unrestricted (reduced by deficits 

from operations) $ 253,529 
Principal restricted, income unrestricted 34,624 
Principal and income restricted 40,000 





328,153 


Deduct net losses on investments: 
January 1, 1939 to October 31, 1950 34,858 
Less gains during year ended October 31, 1951 15,773 19,085 309,068 


Reserve fund (Schedule III) 29,898 
$355,257 


Sanctuary funds (Schedule IV) 74,531 
Audubon House building fund 17,537 


$ 92,068 


Note — Securities carried at cost of $9,563 have been pledged as security for the notes 
payable. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
Year Ended October 31, 1951 


Income: 
Interest and dividends received, after deducting $2,387 ap- 
portioned to Cook’s Canyon $ 19,023 


Dues: 
Active members, including $1,000 receivable from Berkshire 
Museum ‘“ $13,860 
Contributing members 4,625 


Supporting members 3,100 


Unrestricted donations ; 

Fees and donations for educational work 

Donations for current expenses of sanctuaries 

Funds for special purposes (Schedule I) : 
Received during the year 


Less net increase in unexpended balances 


Used during the year (expenses included below) 12,193 
Profit on merchandise sales 15,540 


Lecture course and miscellaneous income 728 


Total income _ 122,571 


Expenses (note): 
Administrative and general: 
Salaries and wages 33,887 
Office maintenance and expenses 10,872 


Other administrative and general expenses 6,077 


Teachers’ salaries and other educational expenses 
Bulletins : 
Salaries and other operating expenses of sanctuaries: 
Arcadia 
Moose Hill 
Cook’s Canyon 
Pleasant Valley 


Proctor 


Records of New England Birds 268 


Total expenses 137,376 


Excess of expenses over income for the year, charged 
against Annie H. Brown legacy (unrestricted — see 


Schedule II) ; , $ 14,805 


Note — Operating expenses are recorded in the accounts as they are paid. At October 31, 
1951 the amount of unpaid expenses was not significant. 
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SCHEDULE I CHANGES IN FUNDS EXPENDABLE FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
Year Ended October 31, 1951 


Unexpended Unexpended 
Balances Balances 


Nov. |, 1950 Receipts Expenditures Oct. 31, 195! 


Funds available for sanctuary 
expenses only: 
Pleasant Valley 
Cook's Canyon 
Nahant Thicket 
Proctor 
Moose Hill (building repairs) 


Bradley W. Palmer Fund 

Smith Club Room Fund 

Elizabeth Loring 
Lending Library Fund 


87 
6.0451 A) 
6.917 
2,400(B) 
15,449 
45 
67 


24 


$ 82 
6.569 


2,078 
2,292 


11,021 
1,105 


67 


$2.613 
193 
583 
4,839 
108 


8,336 
633 
67 


4 


$5,692 Sy $12,193 $9,040 
Notes: a 
A-—-Included in receipts of Cook’s Canyon is $2,387 of interest and dividend income. 


B—Moose Hill receipts includes $200 classified as legacies and memorial funds 
(endowment) in the preceding year — see Schedule II. 


SCHEDULE II 
CHANGES IN LEGACIES AND MEMORIAL FUNDS (ENDOWMENT) 
Year Ended October 31, 1951 
Principal and income unrestricted: 

Balance November 1, 1950 $299,852 
Legacies received during the year: 

Estate of Bertha R. Lewis 

Estate of Hattie M. Jacobs 

Estate of H. Monmouth Smith 6,025 

305,877 

Portion of Annie H. Brown legacy appropriated to absorb 

deficit during the year 14,805 
Amount transferred to sanctuary funds in connection with pur- 

chase of the Proctor Wild Life Sanctuary 37,343 
Amount received in preceding year, transferred to funds for 

special purposes (see Schedule I) 200 52,348 


Balance October 31, 1951 $253,529 


Principal restricted, income unrestricted: 
Balance November 1, 1950 24.624 
Legacy — Elizabeth H. Barr received during the year 10,000 


Balance October 31, 1951 $ 34,624 


Principal and income restricted: 
Balance November 1, 1950, unchanged during year 
(Endowment of Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary) $ 40,000 
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SCHEDULE Ill — CHANGES IN RESERVE FUND 
Year Ended October 31, 1951 
Balance November 1, 1950 $28,998 


Received from nine new life members 900 


Balance October 31, 1951 $29,898 


SCHEDULE IV -—- CHANGES IN SANCTUARY FUNDS 
Year Ended October 31, 195] 
Balance November 1, 1950 $37,072 
Amount transferred from legacies and memorial funds (endow- 


ment) in connection with purchase of the Proctor Wildlife 
Sanctuary o 


37,343 
Interest on savings deposit 116 


Balance October 31, 1951 


Report of the Auditors 


Auditing Committee, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


We have examined the balance sheet of the Massachusetts Audubon Society as at 
October 31, 1951, the related statement of income and expenses and schedules of changes 
in funds for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


In our opinion, the aforementioned balance sheet, statement of income and expenses 
and schedules of changes in funds present fairly the financial position of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society at October 31, 1951 and the results of its financial operations for 
the year then ended. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
January 12, 1952 LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 

Mar. 1, 8 P.M. Hoffmann Bird Club. “A New Theory on Bird Migration.” Talk by 
Elmore J. Fitz. 

Mar. 1-31 Exhibition of Photographs by the late Edwin H. Lincoln. 

April 1, 8 P.M. Hoffmann Bird Club. Talks on “The Red-Breasted Nuthatch” by male 
members of club. 

April 6, 8 A.M. Field trip. Hoffmann Bird Club. 

April 26, 8 A.M. South County field trip. Hoffmann Bird Club. 

April 22 — Opening of 7th Conservation Exhibition by Western Massachusetts School 
— Sponsored by Massachusetts Audubon Society and Berkshire 
Museum. 





If Every Member Would Add A Member, Think How We’d GROW! 
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Nature’s Calendar— March 


By RicHarp HEADSTROM 


Even though snow may cover the ground and cold winds may sweep down 
from Canada, as if to remind us that the winter is still with us, in spite of the 
fact that the weather may be anything but springlike when March arrives on 
the calendar we view departing February with relief and greet the new month 
with anticipation, for spring is near at hand. And if the coming of spring is 
sometimes provokingly slow and uncertain, its progress is nevertheless sure, 
and we know that presently it will quicken and come on apace. 

Officially spring does not arrive until the sun crosses the vernal equinox 
later in the month, but many of us associate the coming of spring with the 
arrival of the first Bluebird or the appearance of the first pussy willow. But 
what does it matter? “No mortal.” remarks Thoreau, “is alert enough to be 
present at the first dawn of spring.” Is it not enough to know that the nature 
world is beginning to stir, that sleeping creatures are beginning to awaken, 
that roots are at work again drawing life-giving elements from the soil? 

Indeed, the twisted horns of the skunk cabbage have already begun to 
make their way through the black ooze of woodland swamp, and, as if im- 
patient for spring to come, the hepatica wrapped in fuzzy furs, is opening its 
pale delicate blossoms in sheltered nooks. And as the snow gradually dis- 
appears under the warm rays of the spring sun, the starry blossoms of the 
spring beauty bloom in sunny hollows and the whitlow grass in still-barren 
fields and roadsides. 


Many insects, too, respond to the benign influence of the spring sun, and 
on bright warm days swarms of midges may be seen dancing in the air. Blue- 
bottle flies also emerge from hibernation and fly about in sunny places, Tor- 
toise Butterflies stretch their wings in open glades of woods, and Violet Tips 
seek the sweets which drip from wounded maples. And whose soul is so dead 
that he cannot thrill to the sight of the Spring Azure in the still-naked woods 
as it flutters about like a “violet afloat” in search of an early flower? 

Meanwhile the streams and ponds, gradually being relieved of their fetters 
of ice, begin to teem with life. Hosts of small fishes ascend the streams, ex- 
ploring every tributary and spreading far and wide over flooded meadows. 
In ponds and in spring pools formed by the melting snows water mites become 
abundant, fairy shrimps swim about, and water striders and whirligig beetles, 
aroused from chambers in the mud, appear on the surface. And all of these 
are joined by an innumerable host of frogs and salamanders which must 
resort to water in order to place their eggs where their young may grow 
properly when they are hatched. Even as early as February, the pe-ep, pe-ep, 
pe-ep of the Spring Peeper may have been heard from a pond, pool, or marshy 
swamp, though still covered with ice, but now that the ice has disappeared 
these diminutive frogs, together with countless others of their vast family, 
throng to the marshes, ponds, and quiet streams, and some morning they will 
break out with surprising suddenness into that croaking, rattling chorus of 
frog-talk that is the most characteristic sound of early spring. 

Our avian winter visitors are still with us, but now they seem more ani- 
mated and even make feeble attempts at song, as if happy at the prospect of 
returning to their Canadian homes. Until the cold ebbs and plant life unfolds 
more abundantly insects cannot flourish, hence the fly-catching birds cannot 
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be expected until later. But meanwhile the appearance of a Bluebird among 
the naked branches of a roadside maple and the sight of a Robin on the lawn 
are signs that the great annual northern trek has begun. Soon the familiar 
note of the Phoebe may be heard in an orchard or along a rushing stream, and 
from every quarter the Song Sparrow speeds departing winter on its way with 
its lively carol. Later in the month a Marsh Hawk will appear in the sky, a 
Cowbird will arrive like a silent shade, and the Fox Sparrow will announce 
his presence by his noisy scratching among the leaves of a secluded thicket. 
But the dominant birds of March are the blackbirds. Early in the month 
Rusty Blackbirds feed in groups about woodland pools, and hardly has the 
ice disappeared when male Red-wings break the winter silence of swamps and 
marshes with their cheery kong-ker-ee, while nearer at hand Bronzed Grackles, 
whirling into a leafless treetop, advertise their return with discordant 
chatterings. 


Few birds mate at this early date, though sometimes Bluebirds, Robins, 
and Crows will try to get an early start, often with tragic results, for the 
weather is not yet conducive to nest building and family raising. Yet unfavor- 
able as the weather may be, English Sparrows nonetheless assume domestic 
obligations, and if the winter has been a mild one the Downy Woodpeckers 
call for mates by drumming loudly on resonant trees or poles. Barred Owls 
are also indifferent to the temper of the elements, and as they engage in their 
grotesque love-making, weird sounds disturb the silence of the woods at night. 


Among the mammals, the hibernators are beginning to show signs of rest- 
lessness in their winter retreats, and on warm days the Raccoon will emerge 
and make a tour of exploration. The Woodchuck, too, recalled to life, 
staggers sleepily to the mouth of his burrow, but the Chipmunk, awakening 
from his long winter’s sleep and excited at the prospect of many pleasant days 
of chipmunk activity, scampers out with a rush and salutes the spring with a 
loud chirpy chuck-chuck-chuck. Before the month is out he will seek his 
mate, but his cousin the Gray Squirrel is already hard at work building his 
nest. The Red Squirrel, too, is similarly engaged and rests from his labors 
only long enough to suck and nibble on the sweet icicles of sap pendent from 
the limbs of maples. 


At night the barking of Foxes issuing from an isolated woodland falls 
upon the countryside to serve notice that the mating season is at hand, and in 
the deeper woods the mating cry of the Wildcat breaks the night air with an 
eerie shrillness. Far beneath tussocks and old haycocks Meadow Mice breed, 
and in a tree cavity the young of Porcupines may be born. By now the cubs 
of Black Bears, born in January, are ready to appear in the outer world, and 
on warm days the females, followed by their young, emerge from their dens 
to search for food. Muskrats, too, at last freed from their winter imprison- 
ment by the breakup of the ice, also leave their homes to feed on the shore, 
while the Cottontails, thin and ragged, scurry about the rustling brush and 
sere meadow to nibble on bark and berries and kee *p ever on the alert for their 
archenemy the Weasel, whose coat is now beginning to change from white to 
brown. And the Skunk, whose ventures abroad during the winter months 
were sporadic, is again to be seen regularly, at first in the woods, where he 
hunts for insects, centipedes, and spiders that are gradually being warmed 
into active life, but later taking to more open places to hunt for Meadow 
Mice on the newly exposed areas of turf or for snakes that may have been 
lured from winter quarters by the sunshine. 
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Pine Grosbeaks Invade Groton 
By Wittiam P. WHARTON 


On returning from a before-breakfast swing about the property where my 
Groton home is situated on October 31, 1951, | was surprised and delighted 
to find in my Mason water drip trap four Pine Grosbeaks. All were in female 
or young male plumage. Up to that time I had not known that an invasion of 
this species from the North had begun. 

The next bird taken was a full-plumaged adult male on November 5. On 
the 10th two birds classed as “becoming males” — that is. with pink showing 
on the rumps and heads — and two classed as “females or young males” were 
trapped and banded. The largest numbers were taken November 12 and 13. 
a total of twenty-two, of which but one was a full-plumaged adult male, three 
were “becoming males.” and eighteen were “females or.” A total of five birds 
was trapped on November 14 and 16. 

These grosbeaks were undoubtedly attracted to and held at the area sur- 
rounding my house by the heavy crop of crab apples hanging on about eight 
crab trees of seven different varieties. But they were attracted into the traps 
wholly by the water drips during the period above referred to. The last two 
weeks of November and the first week of December yielded no grosbeak band- 
ings, chiefly, | believe. because most of the crab crop had been eaten, or at 
least picked to pieces, but in part, perhaps, because there was plenty of water 
outside the traps. It should be borne in mind, however. that there were heavy 
rains in early November and that the birds often entered the traps when a lot 
of water was available outside evidently attracted by the shimmering of 
the water within. Another important reason for lack of success in this three- 
week period is to be found in the many well-below-freezing night temperatures. 
These necessitated thawing out the water drip apparatus so that it could oper- 
ate during days when the thermometer was above freezing. 

The second week in December brought a fair number of birds to a crab 
tree whose fruit ripened unusually late. As this was not near a drip trap site. 
I decided to put a new trap under it, and to bait it with fruit fallen from and 
picked off this particular tree. The result was that nine Pine Grosbeaks were 
taken in this trap during that week. It should be mentioned in this connection 
that baiting with crab apples previously had not worked when tried in my drip 
traps when they were out of commission as such during freezing weather. At 
that time, however, there was a far larger supply of fruit still on the trees. 

Except for trapping three Pines in a drip trap back in the late thirties 
1937, 1 think — this is the only time when they have been banded at my sta- 
tion. So the foregoing information may be helpful to those who hope to 
handle them in numbers in the future. My guess is that plenty of crabs com- 
bined with fast-dripping water traps is the answer. And try to get the job 
done before freezing weather sets in! 


Bird Identification Courses 
Late registrations will be accepted for the Elementary Course in Bird 
Identification now meeting at Audubon House on Wednesday evenings, 7:30 
to 9:00, under the direction of Miss Katharine Tousey of the Audubon 
teaching staff. The Advanced Course begins Wednesday evening, March 26, 
and early registration is urged. For further details on either course. see 
February Bulletin, page 78, or call Audubon House, KEnmore 6-4895. 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 


COOK’S CANYON. An old copper lantern, designed as a bird feeder, is 
an attractive feature of the signpost which stands outside the Sanctuary head- 
quarters. These cold January mornings it provides a colorful display for 
passers-by as twenty-five or thirty Evening Grosbeaks take turns feeding at it. 
They are a part of a flock which has varied in numbers throughout January 
but has always been large, and on the 21st the largest single flock ever to be 
seen at Cook’s Canyon was recorded, with 115 birds present at one time. 

Somewhat earlier in the month a Song Sparrow appeared at a feeder, 
visited for a day or two, and then disappeared from the Sanctuary, probably 
to try another of the numerous feeding stations in the area. Davis Crompton 
found a half dozen Golden-crowned Kinglets on the 10th. These were all in 
areas about the Sanctuary’s ponds. Small flocks of Juncos and Tree Sparrows 
were present throughout the month. On the last day of January a Red-breasted 
Nuthatch dropped in to inspect our pear tree for the first time since the first 
of the year. This species, however, has been resident throughout the month 
at the near-by feeding station of Mrs. Ruth Waite and the Tappans. 

During the month Mr. Richard Harrison of the Linnaean Society, New 
York City, and Mr. Henry H. Collins, Jr., of Bronxville, stopped at the Sanc- 
tuary and were delighted with the large flock of Evening Grosbeaks present. 
Mr. Collins was gathering material for a booklet which is to be published 
shortly for the Massachusetts » Auten. Society. 


*“‘Audubon Day,” or: 10, 1952 


For many years “Moose Hill Day” has been a red-letter day for bird- 
watchers in the metropolitan district and eastern Massachusetts. Visitors 
from far and near (but mostly from “near”) have met at our Sharon Sanc- 
tuary for a day of pleasant camaraderie and leisurely bird-watching, and this 
has led to the suggestion that similar “days” be held at our other sanctuaries. 

So reserve May 10 for a visit to one of our chain of reservations. You 
have your choice, as follows: 

Moose Hitt at Sharon, our oldest sanctuary, Albert W. Bussewitz, Director. 
ArcapbiaA, in the Connecticut Valley at Northampton, Edwin A. Mason, Director. 
Coox’s Canyon at Barre, headquarters for our Summer Workshops, 
Leon A. P. Magee, Director. 
PLEASANT VALLEY at Lenox, in the glorious Berkshires, Alvah W. Sanborn, 
Director. 
NawAnt Tuicket at Nahant, our smallest sanctuary. 
And our newest and largest sanctuary, the Proctor WILDLIFE SANCTUARY AND 
Annie H. Brown REsERVATION in Topsfield, Hamilton, and Wenham, on the 
winding Ipswich River, Elmer P. Foye, Director. 





Don’t Forget Our March Lectures 


This is a brief reminder that the two final speakers of our 1952 Lecture 
Program are fully up to the standard of our other lecturers of this and former 
seasons. DICK BIRD will present his color film “Jungle Life in British 
Guiana,” in Boston, March 8; Northampton, March 6; Beverly, March 7 
EDWARD BRIGHAM will present his “Land of Rushing Waters” in Santen, 
March 22; Northampton, March 25; Attleboro, March 21; and his “Michigan 
Naturalist’s Odyssey” in Worcester, March 28. Full details were published 
on pages 58 and 59 of our February Bulletin. 
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Gleanings From Our Educational Work 


EMILY GOODE 
Three Squirrels Visit 
Three Squirrels were brought in a cage one day, 
And I am afraid I'll have to say, 
That they were so frolicky, frisky too, 
And they jumped faster than a cow could say moo. 
They jumped so long and ate so fast, 
They swallowed a peanut like an atom blast! 
They’re Polly, Patsy, and Peterkin 
And they jump faster than Rin-Tin-Tin. 
I wrote about them once before, 
And I hope to write about them some more, 
Of these red squirrels full of glee, 
I even had to laugh, tee hee. 
I thought they would almost break their backs, 
But they were as rugged as three Macks, 
And I hated to see them go, 
Because they put on quite a show. 


David Brownell, Grade V 
Westall School, Fall River 
Miss June Tilton’s class in Ryalside School, Beverly, set up such an out- 
standing exhibit of rocks and minerals after Miss Snyder’s lesson on “Stories 
from the Earth” that it was moved to the Peabody Museum, where it was to 
be seen during the month of February, and it is hoped that many teachers had 
the opportunity of seeing what can be accomplished by sixth grade pupils. 
One student modeled in clay the animals representing the best types of 
various ages, mounting them on a page of descriptive material. The class as 
a whole made a larger and more elaborate exhibit of this kind, modeling 
animals from the lowly jellyfish, through the always fascinating dinosaurs, to 
man. The pupils found a surprising number of rocks and minerals in their 
neighborhood to illustrate the sedimentary, igneous, and metamorphic groups, 
with packets of sand, mud, broken shells, pebbles, and decaying plant material 
to show the origins of the sedimentaries. They showed the common Essex 
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County rock in various types of granites, together with the minerals of which 
it is made: quartz, feldspar, mica, and hornblende. 

The class made up a booklet of pictures representing certain fossils found 
in rocks, being interested in a separate display of many fine fossils found by 
Miss Tilton in Wyoming. 

The exhibit was an excellent example of what can be accomplished in any 
school in carry-over work after the Special Course in Conservation and 
Natural Science; it is such work which makes this course distinctly worth 
while and vital to the pupils. 


News From Naples 


A LeTTerR FROM James V. Moran, U.S.N. 


“Just a few lines to let you know where | am and what I’m doing . . . in 
Italy. | arrived at Naples on the 16th of November after a routine two-and-a- 
half-day trip by air from Patuxent River, Maryland. 

“Sunny Italy hasn’t been too sunny the last few weeks. Our winter here 
comes in the form of rain, high winds, and a raw, damp cold. Nothing like 
the good old New England winter which I understand you are having now. 
The only snow we see is that which covers the top of Mt. Vesuvius, which 
rises just across the harbor here to the south of us. We are tied up to the 
end of the pier in Naples harbor on two ships which serve as living quarters 
and working places for some of us. On clear days there is a beautiful view of 
the Bay of Naples, Capri, and the mountains which surround us on three sides. 

“Birding hasn't been too good for me, owing to the fact that I have no 
means of identifying any of the land birds that I might see. I sent to Germany 
for a book recommended by Mr. Peters for its colored plates, otherwise there 
isn't a thing available around here. In the harbor we have a lovely collection 
of Black-headed Gulls which has built up to several hundred, along with a few 
Yellow-legged Herring Gulls and a few Black-backs. The Black-headed Gulls 
are in all phases of plumage and some are even acquiring the all-black head. 
On a trip to Rome over the holidays I did manage to see some Kestrels, a 
Harrier, and many Crows, also a Magpie and several gracklelike blackbirds. 
Around Naples I’ve seen several species of Wagtail, only one of which I’m 
sure of — the Pied, or Willie, Wagtail, and I have seen one warbler belonging 
to the Willow Warbler group, but also unidentified. That, so far, has been 
the extent of my birding. I hope that once we get set up at our infirmary I'll 
have more opportunity to look around. I have to be somewhat careful out 
in the rural areas because of the communists. They don’t bother us too 
much in town, because of the police, but outside there aren't many cops or 
shore patrol, and they might get a little rough. 

“| plan to visit the British Isles and Germany this spring and summer, 
where | hope I'll have an opportunity to bird as well as see the sights. | want 
to see, too, if | can’t pick up some literature on European bird life. 

“Well, not much more to say at this time. Give my regards to all at the 
office and any of the birding crowd you might meet. I hope to hear from you 
when you have a chance, and will close now with the wish for good birding 
in 1952.” 


27 January. 1952 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 
PROCTOR SANCTUARY. A four-inch snowfall at the month’s end made 


conditions safe to burn the many piles of brush that have accumulated since 
last spring. The mingled fragrance of burning branches of lilac, ash, apple, 
and hickory swirled in the snowy air and made fire tending a pleasure. Seven 
Crows sat huddled in a gnarly locust, looking not unlike highwaymen muffled 
in their black capes. Flocks of grosbeaks, both Pine and Evening, flew about 
the trees on the Lane. Thoreau called the Pine Grosbeaks “angels of the 
north” and wrote of them, “There is in them a warmth akin to the warmth 
that melts the icicle.” Throughout the month they have continued to bring 
pleasure to the Sanctuary’s many visitors. 


During January an immature Bald Eagle was seen. On the 19th of the 
month Ralph Lawson saw a Red-tailed Hawk, a Barred Owl, several Ruffed 
Grouse, and two Deer. The Great Horned Owl has hooted in the early morn- 
ing hours. The snow cover did not deter visitors. Birders came and walked, 
skied, and snowshoed. One group brought along a charcoal stove and had a 
cook-out. Cameras were set up at the feeders by two young photographers. 
and the birds were most accommodating. Fishermen enjoy the privilege of 
ice fishing on the river. 

One morning while I was repairing the snow fence, I caught sight of the 
white flags of three Deer coming through the snow fog. Soon the Deer came 
out into the cleared area, and we eyed each other for some time. Then they 
turned tail and bounded off for the protection of the hemlocks. Often at night 
we hear the melodic whistling of the wings of Whistlers, American Golden-eye 
Ducks, as they come in low over the hilltop. In the crystal sharp atmosphere 
and with the bright stars the sound adds to the beauty of the winter night. 


The marshes are flooded, and a snowshoe walk over their frozen expanse is 
as near to an Arctic journey as one can make. Hordes of snow fleas covered 
the snow patches on the ice. Four Flickers and many Blue Jays and Starlings 
comprised the only bird life. Many tracks of Rabbit, Fox, and Pheasant were 
found, and along the river an Otter had passed. Soon the vernal witchhazel, 
Hamamelis vernalis, will brighten the bare uplands near the river. Their fra- 
grant yellow and red blossoms brave the worst weather. This is the season 
when we truly enjoy the beauty and protection of the conifers. Week-end 
groups have been hiring the little “Red Cottage.” After a full day on our 
many trails the fireplace welcomes them. 

ELMER P. Foye 





Diminutive Key Deer Endangered 


One of America’s most interesting mammals, the diminutive Key Deer, is 
in serious danger of early extinction, and its friends are making a last ditch 
fight to preserve it from its threatened fate. The National Wildlife Federation, 
from its headquarters in Washington, is sponsoring National Wildlife Week, 
March 16-22, in a special campaign to arouse the public to the plight of the 
Key Deer. 

Little more than knee-high, weighing not more than thirty to thirty-five 
pounds when fully grown, and with baby fawns about the size of rabbits; the 
Key Deer has for unknown centuries been adapting itself to a peculiar and 
very limited habitat, the chain of low islands. or keys, which stretch like a 
necklace from Key West to the Florida mainland. They have become so 
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specialized in their feeding and other habits that the few present-day survivors 
cannot be transplanted to other regions where they might be better protected 

The National Wildlife Federation has already sponsored several other im- 
portant conservation programs, and much of its financing is accomplished by 
the sale of the familiar “wildlife conservation stamps.” The 1952 series is 
now available at Audubon House in Boston. 

Recently, through the Massachusetts Conservation Council, the Federation 
assigned a grant-in-aid of nine hundred dollars to the Natural Science Work- 
shop operated by the Massachusetts Audubon Society at Cook’s Canyon 
Sanctuary, in recognition of the excellent conservation and educational pro- 
gram carried on there. We hope that this grant-in-aid will be repeated or 
increased this year. 





Committees of Board of Directors for 1952 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, held February 13, President Robert Walcott ap- 
pointed the following committees for the ensuing year: 

Annual Meeting. Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, Chairman; Oakes I. Ames, 
Lee W. Court, Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster, Rosario Mazzeo. 

Budget-Finance. Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Elliott B. Church, 
Ralph Lawson, Alva Morrison, C. Russell Mason. 

Calendar-Chart. G. W. Cottrell, Jr., Chairman: Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, 
Francis H. Allen, Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster, Miss Louisa Hunnewell. 

Educational. Clarence E. Allen, Chairman; Eric Cutler, Roger Ernst, Mrs. 
Maxwell E. Foster, John B. May, Rosario Mazzeo. 

Executive. Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Francis H. Allen, Oakes I. 
Ames, Elliott B. Church, Roger Ernst, Laurence B. Fletcher, Ludlow Griscom, 
Philip B. Heywood. 

Flower Show. Mrs. Sydney M. Williams, Chairman; Mrs. Maxwell E. 
Foster. Miss Louisa Hunnewell. 

House. Mrs. John Richardson, Chairman; Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, 
Rosario Mazzeo. 

Lecture. John B. May, Chairman; Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, Elliott B. 
Church, Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster, Philip B. Heywood, Rosario Mazzeo. 

Membership. Edwin C. Johnson, Chairman; Clarence E. Allen, Richard 
Borden, Philip B. Heywood, Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Mrs. James F. Nields, 
Jr. 

Nominating Committee. Clarence E. Allen, Chairman: Eric Cutler, Mrs. 
Maxwell E. Foster, Philip B. Heywood, Miss Louisa Hunnewell. 

Publications. Ludlow Griscom, Chairman; Francis H. Allen, G. W. Cott- 
rell. Jr.. Edwin C. Johnson. 

Public Relations. Rosario Mazzeo, Chairman; Clarence E. Allen, Richard 
Borden, Lee W. Court, Edwin C. Johnson. 

Sanctuary. Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Oakes I. Ames, Elliott B. 
Church, Eric Cutler, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Laurence B. 
Fletcher, Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Ralph Lawson, Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr. 

Special Committee on Bulletin Name Contest. Roger Ernst, Chairman; 
Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, Oakes I. Ames, Richard Borden, Mrs. Lawrence 
K. Miller. 
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: A Naturalist’s 
oon Adventure in Nepal 


Search for the Spiny Babbler 
by Dillon Ripley 


Dillon Ripley traveled eight thousand miles to the capital in the 
hidden valley of the “Jewel in the Lotus” on an amazing expedi- 
tion, the adventure of which enlivens every page of this book. It is 
fascinating reading for anyone interested in birds, natural history 
in general, or in exploring the far corners of the earth. Dillon 
Ripley is a well-known ornithologist, author of the The Trail of 
the Money Bird. 


Wildlife in Color 


by Roger Tory Peterson 


**Mr. Peterson has done it again! Through 

Mr. Peterson’s latest book, one can readily 

see why he is rated as one of the top all-round naturalists. This 
book contains 453 full color illustrations of wildlife and will be a 
welcomed addition to the library of anyone who enjoys the out-of- 
doors.” Camping Magazine 

“A magnificent gallery of full-color wildlife miniatures, painted 
by outstanding artists of 
the field and stream... a 
gem of a book.” Christian 
Science Monitor 

Sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation $3.00 


Fill out this coupon and mail to your 
nearest bookstore or to the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me copies of SEARCH 
FOR THE SPINY BABBLER at $4.00 
copies of WILDLIFE 
IN COLOR at $3.00 each. 
C) check enclosed C) charge 
() send C.O.D. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. add any city or state sales tax 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


ARIZONA AND ITS BIRD LIFE: A 
Naturalist’s Adventures with the Nesting 
Birds on the Deserts, Grasslands, Foothills, 
and Mountains of Southeastern Arizona. 
By Herbert Brandt. Ulustrated with Paint- 
ings. Pen Sketches, and Photographs. The 
Bird Research Foundation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1951. xvi, 724 pages. $15.00. 

Some years ago Brooks Atkinson, au- 
thor, editor, foreign correspondent, and 
wise and perceptive man, now dramatic 
critic for the New York Times, told me 
that he thought an important element in 
Forbush’s writing in his Birds of Massa- 
chusetts was gusto. And “gusto” is just 
the word I should use for Herbert Brandt’s 
writing in this Arizona book. It is a delight 
to read a record of bird observation written 
with such wholehearted enthusiasm. If the 
style may get just a bit too lyrical at times, 
it is always definitely readable, and after 
all it is the matter rather than the manner 
that counts for most in this book. Brandt 
certainly does know his stuff. He is a care- 
ful, methodical, and conscientious student 
of the breeding habits of birds, with a vast 
experience in the field over many years, 
especially in such wide-apart regions as 
Alaska and the far Southwest. He has 
made personal acquaintance with a thou- 
sand forms of American bird life, and in 
Arizona he added one species to the North 
American list, the Apache Wren, congen- 
eric with the House Wren, and moreover 
found its nest there, establishing it as a 
breeding bird in this country. In this 
book, too, he describes for the first time 
a new subspecies of the Purple Martin, 
which he calls the Sahuaro Purple Martin. 

Herbert Brandt started out as an egg- 
collector, but he became no mere accumu- 
lator of egg-shells. He developed a scienti- 
fic interest in the life-histories of our birds, 
especially their behavior in the nesting 
season. And, added to his interest in the 
subject, he had a physical equipment and 
skill and boldness of action that enabled 
him to take risks in climbing tall trees in 
situations that might have daunted many 
men. 

Brandt’s choice of a region for especial 
study in the eight expeditions he made 
between 1935 and 1948 was a happy one. 
It covered an area of ten thousand square 
miles in the extreme southeast corner of 
Arizona and consisted of desert, grassland, 
wooded foothills, and mountains rising in 


some places to over nine thousand feet in 
altitude, and included life-zones from the 
Lower Austral to the Hudsonian. In this 
limited space he found 166 species of birds 
breeding, besides 4 additional subspecies, 
and he is probably right in his declaration 
that it is “the most gifted region of similar 
dimensions in our nation in which to study 
land birds.” 


The body of this book is a mine of in- 
formation on the nesting habits of Arizona 
birds. But the book is more than that. 
It is a serious study of ecological condi- 
tions and of the distribution of birds in an 
area where elevation substitutes largely for 
latitude and where aridity and seasonal 
rainfall produce great variety. In this 
serious study it is impossible to ignore the 
contribution, generously acknowledged by 
the author, of his editor, H. C. Oberholser, 
distinguished taxonomic ornithologist, who 
accompanied him on his 1945 expedition 
and who has been his faithful friend and 
adviser for many years. Mr. Oberholser 
must have discussed these matters of life- 
zones and ecology with Mr. Brandt in great 
detail. 

Among other companions in the field 
were Roger Tory Peterson, Karl Maslow- 
ski, and Alfred O. Gross; and Mr. A. C. 
Bent read every chapter in its original 
form, as did Dr. Charles T. Vorhies of 
the University of Arizona, who was one 
of the author’s field companions, too. It 
will be seen that Mr. Brandt took all 
possible pains to make the book as accu- 
rate as it ought to be. Few authors have 
spent as much in thought and labor, to say 
nothing of expense, to produce a book on 
the ornithology of a limited area, and the 
reader will find that they were all well 
spent. 

I must touch on a few of the birds to 
which Brandt devotes considerable space. 
Among these are the gorgeous subtropical 
Coppery-tailed Trogon figured in a beau- 
tiful colorode frontispiece by the late Allan 
Brooks, the Apache Wren, the Golden 
Eagle, and the Wild Turkey. One chapter 
tells the story of the turkey from the time 
of its description by Oviedo in a book pub- 
lished about 1527, but is also largely con- 
cerned with the author’s experiences with 
Merriam’s Turkey, a subspecies that seems 
to be closer to the domestic bird than the 
Eastern Wild Turkey. 
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The Appendix contains in 62 pages an Young’s discussion of the bounty system, 
annotated list of the 170 forms of nesting which system has been found to be awk- 
birds that the author found in the terri- ward, costly, and inefficient, while being 
tory he covered and three pages devoted haphazard and unscientific as a means of 
to additional birds that might be found control. 
breeding there. Part II contains a taxonomic revision 

And now for the illustrations. These of the Coyote (Canis latrans) by Hartley 
were made for this book. They show some H. T. Jackson, also a Senior Biologist in 
of the best work of the distinguished the Fish and Wildlife Service, who has 
artists who contributed them, and they previously published revisions of American 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the Moles and American Long-tailed Shrews. 
volume. There are nine colored plates by Dr. Jackson gives no key to the various 
Allan Brooks, eight by Roger Peterson, subspecies, as he feels that the races he 
two by George Miksch Sutton, and one defines are an expression of slight geo- 
by Terence M. Shortt. Sutton also con- graphic variations with broad zones of in- 
tributed thirteen line drawings. There are tergradation, combined with some sex and 
also full-page halftones from photographs considerable individual differences. Par- 
by Karl Maslowski, Roger Peterson, Flor- ticularly valuable to the mammalogist are 
ence Thornberg, Ed. N. Harrison and the definitions of measurements used, the 
Frances F. Roberts, and the author; and range map of the various subspecies, as 
there are three pen sketches by Edwin R. well as the thorough discussion for each 
Kalmbach and three by Allan Brooks. subspecies, illustrated by skull pictures, 
and the lists of the localities of specimens 


This is a book to be taken into account - 
that were examined.” 


by all serious students of our bird life 
and to be treasured by anybody who is Whatever one’s interest in the Coyote, 
fortunate enough to own it. whether as a naturalist, wildlife manager, 
Francis H. ALLEN taxonomist, rancher, or farmer, The Clever 
; var! nes) poe i Coyote is a comprehensive monograph that 
THE CLEVER COYOTE. By Stanley will contribute greatly to an appreciation 
P.. Young and Hartley H. T. Jackson. The of this resourceful animal. 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Penn., 
and the Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 1951. 411 pages. Bib- 
liography. $6.50. Attention 
Many a western traveler has thrilled to ALL BIRD LOVERS 
the call of the Coyote at sundown, or 
eagerly watched one of these animals 
slipping across a roadway. This spirit, that 
the Coyote is an integral part of the fauna 
of North America, is carried out by Stan- 
ley Young, a Senior Biologist in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in The Clever Coyote, 
Part I, on its history, life habits, economic 
status, and control. All phases of the nat- 
ural history of this animal have been com- 
piled from the literature and carefully 
sorted to topic. This makes the subject 
matter easily available for reference — Re RS ae 
whatever the particular interest — but ZEISS — HENSOLDT 
nonetheless presented in a very readable BAUSCH & LOMB 
fashion. The relation of the Coyote to SPINDLER & HOYER 
man’s economy is thoroughly treated in JAPANESE & FRENCH 
the chapter on economic status. It is rec- ; ie ; 
ognized that Coyotes, as predators, may 
sometimes be inimical to man’s interests; 60 MM. B. & L. Spotting Scopes 
therefore in chapter six Mr. Young, as a Turret Head Available Soon 
leading authority on predators, gives an 
extensive coverage of measures used in 
coyote hunting. The various theories of 
methods to control this carnivore (when 


necessary) can well be applied to other F C M ’ h C | 
animals that have been considered as - UV. elc sner 0., ne. 
predatory; hence, any person who thinks 157 Federal St. 

that the bounty should be continued on HA 6-7092 


Harbor Seals would do well to read Mr. 


Frances L. Burnett 





New Balscope Senior 


Large Selection of Rebuilt Binoculars 


Expert Repairing on Binoculars 


Boston, Mass. 
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From Our Correspondence 


Eery Dialogue 

“Shortly after dusk on January 9 I 
heard a Great Horned Owl hoot from the 
white pine grove behind Wolf Trap Hill. 1 
went to the door to listen, and, since it is 
an easy call to imitate, | was hooting back 
at the owl. The answering hoots came 
nearer and soon the owl was in one of the 
big white pines at the top of the hill — a 
very short distance from the house. A few 
minutes later I heard the higher-pitched 
hoot of a male off in the distance, and soon 
he, too, was in a pine on the hill. From 
such a short distance these loud 
really sent a shiver up our backs, but 
Timmy, my _ three-year-old, clutched my 
hand tightly and hooted right back at the 
owls along with me. We were having a 
lively four-way conversation, and I hoped 
that I would be able to lure them down 
to a tree in the back yard where we could 
catch a glimpse of them in the bright 
moonlight. But about that time our hus- 
band and father arrived to find the lights 
out, not a sign of supper in the kitchen, 
and his wife and son out hooting at the 
moon! We've had to take a lot of teasing 
about that! But it was lots of fun and I 
was surprised at Timmy’s remarkably good 
imitation of the eery hoot of the Great 
Horned Owl.” 

Kathleen S. Anderson 
An Aquatic Marsh Hawk 

“On Nov. 9, 1947, a Marsh Hawk flying 
over Ponkapoag Pond, Canton, settled 
down and to my astonishment lighted on 
the water about twenty yards from the 
shore. After sitting for about three min- 
utes he stretched his wings and flew a few 
feet towards the shore along the surface, 
trying to tow a large object which ap- 
peared to be attached to his feet. Again 
he flopped back into the water, with wings 
spread out on the surface. This maneuver 
was repeated a dozen times. It was difh- 
cult to see if his feet were caught by some- 
thing a muskrat trap perhaps or the 
jaws of a snapping turtle or whether 
his claws were grasping something. When 
he had pulled the object nearly to the edge 
of the marsh, however, he flew up easily 
without his burden, circled, and again 
lighted on the floating object and pulled 
it into a clump of bushes. Here he sat 
resting for several minutes. The whole 
procedure had taken more than fifteen 
minutes. | was unable to reach the spot or 
determine what it was that the hawk had 
lugged ashore. A dead duck seems most 
probable, for a fish of such size would have 
been too heavy. But the mystery was never 
solved.” 


‘ 
Henry S. Forbes 


hoots * 


Pleasures of Winter Feeding 


“On a mild Saturday morning less than 
three weeks ago, two pairs of fat, sleek 
Robins came to our sunny yard ‘rock’ bird 
bath, using it frantically, splashing and 
drinking, then feasted on a big branch of 
tiny rose hips near by. Back and forth 
they flew as in summer, staying about an 
hour, then ‘away.’ It was a thrilling sight. 

“I have on my three-decker open feeder 
this week Tree Sparrows, White-breasted 
Nuthatches, Goldfinches, Purple Finches, 
Juncos so black and which look like little 
pelicans, all kinds of sparrows, Starlings, 
Blue Jays, and one male Evening Gros- 
beak. My neighbor next door has a flock 
of eighteen Evening Grosbeaks; nine stayed 
but’a day.” 


Helen M. 
Al’s Prize 


“While I was making my annual visit 
to the farm on the shore of Lake Seneca, 
New York, this stranger-than-fiction story 
was told to me by Uncle Al himself. 


“One day in early spring, as Uncle Al 
was musing in his chair in the big light 
kitchen, he happened to glance through 
the glass in the side door to the grassy 
plot beyond, and there, perched on the 
clothesline, was an object that made him 
gasp with astonishment. 

“Without rousing the rest of the family, 
he arose, fetched his shotgun, went out- 
side by a door on the opposite side of the 
house, skirted the woodshed, and peered 
around the corner of the house. From this 
spot he watched his quarry fly to the tele- 
phone pole and finally come to rest by the 
corner of the house, a distance of about 
forty feet. He raised his gun and fired. 

“As usual his aim was true, and he 
went to retrieve his prize. There, on the 
ground, lay an English Sparrow with a 
gold ring containing one opal and one 
diamond encircling its head like a collar 

passing between the mandibles of its 
bill and around the back of its neck, as 
Uncle Al described it. He had seen these 
stones glistening from his chair in the 
kitchen, a distance of about forty feet! 


Ellsworth 


Uncle 


“The ring had been lost two years before 
in that approximate vicinity, and Uncle 
Al wondered how long the bird had been 
wearing its strange collar. 

“I listened to the story, measured the 
distances, witnessed the tiny marks of bird 
shot in the corner of the weather-beaten 
house, examined the ring, and decided the 
tale should be sent to the Bulletin.” 

Marian E, PHInney 
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PLANT FLOWERING DOGWOOD NOW! 
Beautiful in Spring — Gorgeous in Fall — Berries loved by Birds 
FOR MORE BIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS 
HONEYSUCKLES — FLOWERING CRABAPPLES — MULBERRIES 
DOGWOODS — VIBURNUMS — HOLLIES — HAWTHORNS 
MOUNTAIN ASH -— RED CEDAR — CAROLINA HEMLOCK and others 


Send for Illustrated Catalog to 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery East Boxford, Massachusetts 
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Order early 
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HAVE MERCY ON YOUR OUTDOOR FRIENDS 
DON’T BURN OUTSIDE 
Except on Wet Days and With a Fire Chief's Permit 
Howard S. Russell 
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BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


We offer the best and latest books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and 
Conservation, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including 
most books reviewed in the Bulletin. A fine assortment for Young and Old. 








Picture Primer of 
Attracting Birds 
C. Russell Mason 
Up the Missouri 
with Audubon 
(Journal of Edward Harris) 
John F. McDermott, Editor 
Search for the Spiny Babbler .. 
Dillon Ripley 
Union Boy 
Higham and Larrison 
tMexican Birds 
George Miksch Sutton 
*tArizona and Its Bird Life.... 
Herbert Brandt 
The Living Tide 
N. J. Berrill 
tNorth with the Spring 
Edwin Way Teale 


Gilbert Klingel 
§Fall of the Sparrow 
Jay Williams 
+The Clever Coyote 
Young and Jackson 


“Wildlife in Color 
Roger Tory Peterson 


Audubon’s Animals 
Alice Ford, Editor 
tAs Far as the Yukon 
Florence Page Jaques 
$Birds’ Nests of the West 
Richard Headstrom 


tThe Birds are Yours 
Robert S. Lemmon 


Zim and Baker 
Birds of the Lower 
Florida Keys 
Earle R. Greene 
§$Beginners’ Guide to 
Attracting Birds 
Leon S. Hausman 


8A Guide to Bird Finding East 
of the Mississippi 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. 


Annotated List of Birds of 
POs TINS. Sosccasucactvccesseens -25 
Charlotte E. Smith 


*No discount. 

*Reviewed in Bulletin, Mar., 52. 
tReviewed in Bulletin, Feb., 52. 
§$Reviewed in Bulletin, Jan., °52. 





One Squirrel is Enough. 
HAVAHART 


Catch the animal alive without injury. 


ANIMAL TRAPS 


Two Squirrels are Too Many. 
HAVAHART 


Open at both ends, giving clear vision 


through the trap. A bait pan in the middle releases both doors at once. 


Havahart No. 0, For mice and other small mammals 


Havahart No. 1, For rat, weasel, chipmunk 


Havahart No. 2, For squirrel, muskrat, mink, skunk 


No discount on traps. 





JIGSAW PUZZLES 
From bird paintings by Jacob Bates Abbott. 


10 by 12 inches, sixty pieces, $1.85 net. 





AUDUBON HOUSE — 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Field Notes 


M. W. Peterson reports seeing an 
AMERICAN BITTERN on Harkness Pond, 


Waterford, Connecticut, on January 13. 


Mrs. Isabel Bamford and Miss B. Saun- 
ders report seeing three ROUGH-LEGGED 
HAWKS in the field of their binoculars 
at one time at Ipswich (Great Neck) on 
January 23. 


Eight RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS 
were seen in Sudbury Valley on February 
3 by Henry Bigelow. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society in New England will be interested 
to know that the number of birds they 
attract to their feeding stations is rivaled 
by the Andrew Whighams, members of 
the Society in Century, Florida, in the 
far northwestern corner of that State. The 
Whighams had twenty-two species at their 
feeding stations during the winter of 1950- 
51, and nineteen had appeared this winter 
up to the time of writing, including five 
Dickcissels. 

Glenn A. Weeks writes that on November 
12 an immature FLORIDA GALLINULE 
was accidentally caught in a steel trap set 
for muskrat on an island in the Connecti- 
cut River. He further reports that on 
December 30 two WILSON’S SNIPE ap- 
peared in the old bed of the Green River 
in Greenfield, that the number increased 
to three on January 5, to four on January 
15, then dropped back to three, and that 
this makes the third consecutive winter 
that Snipe have stayed through in the old 
bed off Plain Road. Last winter the high 
count was five, and in the winter of 1949- 
50 there were two present. The birds ap- 
parently leave about mid-March. 


An ACADIAN CHICKADEE was ob- 
served in Brookline on the Sargent Estate 
by the Children’s Museum Bird Club while 
taking the Christmas Count on December 
23. One was again seen there the latter 
part of January. Oscar Root reports that 
an Acadian Chickadee has been coming 
to the feeder of Mrs. Frederick Kimball 
in Andover. This bird, always in company 
with the Black-capped Chickadees, was 
first seen on January 28 and was still 
present February 1. 


HARLEQUIN DUCKS were seen dur- 
ing January and early February at Plum 
Island (Coast Guard Station), Gloucester, 
Rockport (Andrews Point), Manomet, and 
Matunuck, Rhode Island. 


Mrs. George F. Saunders, of Falmouth, 
reports an immature BALTIMORE ORI- 
OLE eating suet at her feeder from Jan- 
uary 17 to January 22. 
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Feed Your Friendly Birds 
When They Return. 


Write for Free Folder 
on Wild Bird Feeders 


Audubon Workshop, Inc. 
4931 N. Kentucky, Chicago 30, Illinois 


CAMERAS — PROJECTORS 
FILM RENTALS 


16 mm. Sound and Silent 8 mm. 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
437 Start St. CO. 6-0640 Boston 








Authorized Leica Dealer 
Complete Supplies for 
the Leica Photographer 


RALPH HARRIS COMPANY 
Est. 1900 


Boston 





HALFTONES AND LINE PLATES 
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are made by the 
HARVARD ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 
72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 





Sanderson Brothers 
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Field Notes 

Two drake EUROPEAN WIDGEONS 
were seen on the Falmouth Ponds on 
December 25 by Charles Crain, and they 
were still present on January 2. On De- 
cember 27, in Falmouth, Mr. Crain ob- 
served thirty-one RED CROSSBILLS, and 
on January 2, at the same place, he noted 
140 Red Crossbills. 

Several of our members have called our 
attention to the two BLACK-CROWNED 
NIGHT HERONS roosting during January 
in the trees in the Boston Public Garden. 
The birds were still there on January 22. 

The DUCK HAWK which has been 
perching on the New Old South Church 
in Copley Square, Boston, in good view 
from the windows of Audubon House, 
spent most of each day there up to the end 
of January. The bird seemed to stay on 
one projection of the tower from 9:00 A. M. 
to 2:15 P. M., when it would leave for a 
brief journey after food, and would then 
return to the same perch at 3:45 P. M. 
The prolonged visit of this bird has oc- 
casioned much newspaper comment. 

Mrs. Mona W. Worden writes us from 
Martha’s Vineyard as follows: “October 
1, 1951, a beautiful ALBINO RED-WING 
appeared at a feeding station, with four 
other Red-wings, and spent time every day 
all month in this yard. It was so evenly 
marked that it might have been mistaken 
for a new species. The bird had a white 
| body from the top of its head to end of 
tail, around its eyes and on throat it was 
' black, then white under parts to end of 
) tail, which was black. The wings were 
' regular male Red-wing’s color.” Besides 
' Mrs. Worden, the bird was observed by 
' Miss Constance Williams and Henry B. 
> Hough. 
' From New Hampshire, John Fernald 

writes: “A YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 
_ has been a constant visitor at my feeding 
station here in Rye, N. H., since last 
November. He comes into the breezeway, 
which is closed in on three sides, where 
there is a feed-tray for peanut butter and 
doughnuts, doesn’t eat any seed, chopped 
figs, raisins, or suet. He eats very little 
and seems sad and silent. I have just 
heard him make a sound once, a hoarse 
clack!” 

Several species of ducks have been 
wintering in Jamaica Pond and Muddy 
River, Boston. Many observers have re- 
ported seeing BALDPATES, the drake 
PINTAIL, the female SHOVELLER, two 
RING-NECKED DUCKS, a LESSER 
SCAUP, and a female HOODED MER. 
GANSER. Ring-necks have also been re- 
ported from Weston, Medford, and Win- 
chester during January and February. 
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BAUSCH and LOMB 
BINOCULARS with COATED LENSES 


Cases included 


6x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
$ 


central focus 


7x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 


central focus 


8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 


9x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 204.00 


210.00 


20% Tax included in all prices, 
no discount 


SPOTTING SCOPES 


A handy, light scope, with interchange- 
able eyepieces. Length 13 21/32 inches. 
Weight 33 ounces. 


7x50 Individual eye focus 


B & L Spotting Scope 

20X, coated 
Individual Eyepieces 
20X, 27X, or 60X 24.00 
xX 27.75 
22.50 


No Tax No Discount 
Neptune Binocular 7 x 35 .... $72.00 
20% Tax included, no discount 


This binocular is recommended by 
Swift and Anderson 





BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 


Peterson — 
— Jaques — 
— Menaboni 
Audubon — Gould 


SUPERB FOR GIFTS 
OR FOR YOURSELF 
A wide selection of native bird sub- 
jects, on view at Audubon House. 
Unframed, from $5.00 to $15.00 
Framed, from $11.00 to $25.00 
No discount on pictures. 
Boxing and shipping extra. 
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Field Notes 

Mrs. C. Eaton Pierce, of Hingham, re- 
ported forty COWBIRDS at her feeder 
the latter part of January and early Feb- 
ruary. She had also been feeding a flock 
of EVENING GROSBEAKS along with 
Tree Sparrows, Juncos, and Chickadees. 

A call for a quick shipment of bird food 
came from Mrs. G. M. Leghorn, of East 
Bay Lodge, Osterville, Cape Cod, in late 
January because the snowstorm had 
brought many more birds to her feeding 
stations. She estimated about three hun- 
dred birds of many species, including both 
PURPLE FINCHES and GOLDFINCHES, 
SISKINS, E V ENING GROSBEAKS, 
WHITE-BREASTED and RED- 
BREASTED NUTHATCHES, MYRTLE 
WARBLERS, JUNCOS, BLUE JAYS, 
STARLINGS, QUAIL, CHICKADEES, 
DOWNY WOODPECKER, FLICKER, 
several COWBIRDS, and SONG, FOX, 
and WHITE-THROATED SPARROWS. 
The riot of color pleased the Leghorns 
very much, and certainly the birds were 
glad to get the sunflower seed and the 
Moose Hill Mixture. 


A BALTIMORE ORIOLE visited the 
feeding station of Mrs. Frank X. Brown 
in Reading from November 29 to December 
25. 

Mrs. Philip Sherwood, of Westwood, 
reports that a PPLEATED WOODPECKER 
was seen in Stockbridge at the home of 
Miss Rosamond Sherwood on January 31. 

Robert Fulton Logan, of New London, 
Connecticut, reports seeing one GREATER 
SNOW GOOSE on the Harkness estate at 
Waterford, Connecticut, December 8, De- 
cember 23, and January 7 and 8. The bird 
was also observed by Richard Goodwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson C. White, and Mrs. 
Merrill, and again on January 13 by Mr. 
and Mrs. M. W. Peterson, of New London. 
Mr. Logan writes: “Identification was 
positive, as the bird was seen both on 
land and water and in flight (very near). 
Last Snow Geese seen in the New London 
area were thirteen individuals on May 2, 
1937, observed by Robert F. Logan and 
E. V. Stoddard, Niantic, Connecticut.” 

Miss Satira T. Stetson writes that a 
BALTIMORE ORIOLE was pecking at 
suet just outside her window in George- 
town on January 15. She said the bird 
looked as sleek and colorful as in spring. 

Among the Evening Grosbeaks coming 
to the feeders of Mr. and Mrs. Eber Hes- 
ton in Reading is a bird that approaches 
pure albinism. It has a little dark edge 
to the wing and a little yellow on shoulders 
and chest, but otherwise it is practically 
white, with dark eyes. It is an interesting 
find for the Hestons. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


takes pleasure in presenting these fine new 
BIRD AND MAMMAL CHARTS 


in full color, the work of the well-known 
artist Jacob Bates Abbott, illustrating some 
120 species of birds and 18 mammals of 
the northeastern United States. 


Set I. 
Summer Birds No. 1, 22 species 
Winter Birds, 26 species 
Game Birds, 29 species 
Birds of Prey, 13 species 
Set Il. 
Summer Birds, No. 2, 22 species 
Owls, 9 species 
Mammals No. Il, 10 species 
Mammals No. 2, 8 species 
Lithographed in full color on heavy dur- 
able paper, 20 x 30 inches, metal bound 
at top and bottom for wall display. Sold 
only in sets of four, in a substantial mail- 
ing tube. 
Price per set of four, $3.00, 
postage prepaid 
One dozen sets, your selection, $30.00 
10% discount to members of M.A.S. 
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Field Notes 


Mrs. James Stillman, of Brookline, called 
on January 17 to report a_ wintering 
BROWN THRASHER seen by her child- 


ren near the Brookline Reservoir. 


Many observers at Cape Ann on January 
12 and 13 saw numbers of alcids, including 
nineteen BRUENNICH’S MURRES, two 
ATLANTIC MURRES, six DOVEKIES, 
and one BLACK GUILLEMOT. 


It is not often that a feeding station can 
welcome two unusual winter visitors like 
a CHAT and an ORIOLE in the same 
season, but that has been the experience 
of Mrs. A. K. Meigs, of Centerville, who 
reported in mid-January that she first saw 
the Chat in the late afternoon of December 
2, and except for one day it had been at 
the window feeder at least once daily, but 
usually three times. She did not consider 
her day complete until she had seen the 
bird. Another strange bird appeared on 
December 3. It came to the feeder rather 
infrequently but was still present as she 
made a report to us on January 9, a female 
Baltimore Oriole. 


Miss Doruthy Snyde. wasces: “An Essex 
County bird trip on December 27, 1951, 
showed what the area can produce in 
winter birds. Fred Bryant, Sam Eliot, Bob 
Smart, and Bob Wood joined me on this 
cold but sunny day, when Plum Island 
breakwater produced the subadult male 
Harlequin which has been there most of 
the month among the abundant scoters, 
eiders, loons, and grebes. At the Yacht 
Club we watched a fully adult European 
Black-headed Gull with strikingly dark 
underwing markings and an adult Bald 
Eagle perched in a tree in the background. 
At the Common Pastures a Goshawk ap- 
parently started up the Short-eared Owl 
which has been delighting birders by his 
presence there, and the two were watched 
flying over the same field. Going to Cape 
Ann, the handsome adult male Barrow’s 
Golden-eye in the harbor proved to be a 
life bird for one member of the party, and 
we then lunched near a grove of Austrian 
pine back of Niles Pond. I had previously 
seen Red Crossbills feeding here, and their 
calls were heard as we stopped the cars. 
For a quarter hour we watched as they 
fed or sat in the sun and preened, and 
since the light was perfect and the birds 
close at hand, the party agreed with my 
previous identification of two of the flock 
of four as being the Newfoundland sub- 
species, L. c. pusilla Gloger, while the one 
adult male was considered to be the more 
common crossbill of this area, L. c. neo- 
gaea Griscom. 
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BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Country Life Feeder 
Bird Filling Station 
All Metal Automat Feeder 
Squirrel’s Defeat 
Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 
Storm Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 
25-inch ‘ 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 9.00 
25-inch 12.00 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 15.45 
stained 11.95 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery 7.50 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes — square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, 45c. 


10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.10 2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 
Sunflower Seed also available 
5 lbs. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 
5 to 25 Ibs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 

10% discount to members. 


Pecano Bird Feed (pecan nut meats) 
in 5-lb., 10-lb., and 25-lb. bags, 


25 cents per pound, no discount. 




















AUDUBON HOUSE 
and the 
WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES 
of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Audubon House, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed 
woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident 
Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. John S. Farlow, Jr., Chairman. 


Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


Areadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memorial 
and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident Director. 
Advisory Committee: David A. Riedel, Chairman. 


Nahant Thicket Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. Advisory Committee: James T. Kelly, Chairman. 


Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. Interest- 
ing trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and day camps 
for boys and girls. Leon A. P. Magee, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. 
James F. Nields, Jr., Chairman. 


Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. Typical Berkshire woodland and 
stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn Tearoom in 
summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: Robert Crane, 
Chairman. 


Proctor-Brown Sanctuary, Topsfield. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands. 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. Advisory 
Committee: Ralph Lawson, Chairman. 


Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

















“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of sixteen trained and experienced teachers, reaching 
10,000 boys and girls during the school year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 

Natural Science Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, 
and other Youth Group Leaders. Two sessions each 
summer. 

200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums, and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 


tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The Audubon BULLETIN, an outstanding magazine in its 
field, published nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND BIRDS monthly. 


Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
and “TALES OF THE WILDWOOD” in a dozen cities and 
towns of Massachusetts. 


Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 


CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 


a 








setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? | 











